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Co-Sponsored  by: 

The  Friends  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library,  and 

San  Francisco  African-American  Historical  and  Cultural  Society 

MRS.  JOHYNE  BEVERLY  OSBORNE 
AUGUST  18,  1978  and  SEPTEMBER  28,  1978 
At  the  Osborne  Mortuary:   2200  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Interviewed  by  Jesse  J.  Warr,  III   Transcribed  by  Mary  A.  Wells 

BEGIN  TAPE  1:3:1    (FIRST  SESSION. . .August  18,  1978) 
J¥:    Let's  begin  with  your  birthdate  and  birthplace. 

JBO   Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

JW:    And  that  was...? 

JBO:   April  20,  1917- 

JW:    During  the  First  World  War? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:   Was  there  anything  said,  that  you  recall^ about  your  birth, 
who  you  looked  like_,  or  any  comment  about... who  you  were 
named  for? 

JBO:   My  mother  wanted  a  son  and  my  father  wanted  a  girl.   So  I 

was  named  Johnnie.   At  that  time  I  spelled  it  J-o-h-n-n-i-e, 
just  like  a  boy,  after  my  father.   I  was  told  that  I  looked 
like  one  of  his  sisters.   We  came  to  California  when  I  was 
three  years  old. 

JW:    In  1920? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    What  was  your  full  maiden  name? 

JBO:   Johnnie  Heloise  Beverly. 

JW:    Heloise? 
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JBO:   Yes.   My  mother  liked  it  because  it  was  the  name  of  some 

famous  lovers  or  something  ( Chuckle) .. .Heloise  and  Abelard, 

she  told  me  later. 
JW:    What  were  the  circumstances  of  your  family  at  the  time  you 

were  in  Louisiana? 
JBO:   I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
JW:    Why  did  they  decide  to  come  to  California? 
JBO:   My  mother  and  father  were  divorced,  and  my  mother  and  I 

came  out. 
JW:   Where  did  you  move  when  you  got  here? 
JBO:   We  lived  in  San  Francisco,  on  Pine... I  beg  your  pardon... 

on  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
JW:   Why  San  Francisco? 
JBO:   I  don't  know  why  she  chose  San  Francisco.   I  guess  she  had 

heard  so  much  about  it. 
JW:  She  had  no  family  here? 
JBO:   She  had  a  brother  that  was  living  in  San  Francisco,  an  older 

brother. 
JW:    Do  you  know  what  he  was  doing? 

JBO:   He  was  a  chef,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.   He  was  a  cook. 
JW:    But  she  felt  she  had  to  leave  Louisiana? 
JBO:   Yes,  she  felt  there  was  a  better  opportunity,  and  that  this 

would  be  a  better  place  to  raise  me. 
JW:   Were  you  the  only  child? 
JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    How  did  you  come  out,  on  the  train? 
JBO:   On  the  train. . .because  I  caught  my  finger  in  the  sliding  door. 
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JW:    You  still  have  a  mark? 

lTBO:   It's  still  flattened  out. 

JW:    Hunh. . . 

JBO:   Because  she  said  that  there  was  a  doctor  and  he  put  splints 

on  it.   But  apparently  it  didn't  help. 
JWs    What  was  the  earliest  house  that  you  remember  living  in? 
JBO:   The  one  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
JW:   What  was  it  like? 
JBO:   We  roomed  there  with  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Dixon.   It  was  a  large 

beautiful  old-fashioned  Victorian  house.   It's  still  standing. 

And  £itj  had  lots  of  steps  and  lots  of  rooms  and   high  ceilings, 

and  a  large  back  yard. 
JW:    Who  were  the  other  roomers? 
JBO:   I  remember  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  I  have  forgotten  who  else  stayed 

there. 
JW:    But  you  had  children  to  play  with  in  the  neighborhood? 
JBO:   That  I  don't  remember,  because  I  didn't  stay  in  San  Francisco. 

I  went  to  live  in  Oakland  because  my  mother  was  working.   I 

boarded  or  lived  with  a  family,  the  Shorey  family,  from  the 

time  I  was  three  until  I  was  seven  years  old. 
JW:    Oh,  are  these  the  Moorfield  Shoreys?   Is  that  the  relationship? 
JBO:   I  don't  know  if  any  of  the  Shoreys  are  still  living. 
JW:    There  was  a  famous  Shorey  captain. 
JBO:   There  was  a  captain.   Yes,  it  was  his  family... But  he  had 

expired  before  I... I  didn't  ever  get  to  know  him. 
JW:   Where  did  they  live  in  Oakland? 
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JBO:   When  I  went  to  live  with  them,  as  I  remember,  they  lived  in 
Oakland.   But  we  also  lived  in  Alameda,  and  Berkeley.   And 
the  last  place  I  remember  was  East  Oakland,  off  East  l4th 
Street. 

JW:    You  moved  three  or  four  times  in  three  or  four  years? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Why  was  that? 

JBO:   I  don't  know  why  Mrs.  Shorey  moved,  but  we  did.   Conse- 
quently, I  knew  many,  many  people  in  the  Bay... in  Oakland, 
in  particular,  and  Alameda.   Because  at  that  time  there 
were  no  babysitters,  of  course.   Where  the  adults  went,  well, 
the  children  went  too. 

Mrs.  Shorey  was  very  active  in  the  Federated  Clubs, 
you  know,  of  Negro  women.   And  when  she  would  go  to  lodge 
meetings,  I  would  go.   I  knew  the  passwords  as  well  as  the 
people  that  belonged.   (Chuckle)  I  knew  them  so  well  that 
they  decided  that  they  would  put  me  in  another  room.   Because 
if  they  came  late,  I  would  give  them  the  password.   (Chuckle) 
So  I  knew  many,  many  people  because  of  that.   And  we  traveled 
a  great  deal.   And  then  my  mother  would  come  over  every  week- 
end to  visit  me. 

J¥:    What  was  your  mother's  job  at  this  point? 

JBO:   She  worked  as  an  elevator  operator  in  a  store  called  Reich 

and  Levre.   It  was  two  French  people's  names;  it  is  now  Macy's. 

JW:    Oh.   In  Union  Square? 

JBO:   Yes,  that's  the  place. 

JW:   Was  this  considered  a  break-through  job  for  a  Black  woman? 
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JBO;   As  I  can  remember,  it  seems  to  me  at  that  time  there  were  all 
colored  girls  on  elevators  in  San  Francisco. 

JW:    Oh.   Were  most  of  your  social  contacts  in  that  period  Black? 

JBO:   No.   Because  I  never  lived  in  a  completely  Black  neighbor- 
hood--in  all  of  the  time  that  I  lived  with  Mrs.  Shorey. . . 
and,  no,  I've  never  lived  in  a  completely  Black  neighborhood. 

JIaJ:    But  were  her  contacts  primarily.  ..  social  club  kind  of  con- 
tacts, with  other  Black  women? 

JBO:   Yes.   It  was  mixed.   But  all  the  organizations  she  belonged 
to  were  Black.  We  went  to  the  Episcopalian. .. St .  John's 
Episcopal  Church,  and  we  were  the  only  Blacks  that  attended 
that. 

JW:    In  Oakland? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:   What  would  you  consider  her  economic  circumstances  at  that 
time?  Was  she  comfortable. .. struggling? 

JBO:   No,  she  was  comfortable. 

JW:    She  was  quite  comfortable? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    So  she  was  moving  for  reasons  other  than... 

JBO:   Rent. 

JW:    Primarily  economics? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Who. . . 

JBO:   Lived  with  us?  Her  daughter  was  there  and  her  son.   They 
were  adults,  but  they  were  still  at  home. 
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JW:    How  did  they  happen  to  take  you  in? 

JBOj   a  friend... I'm  trying  to  remember  the  friend's  name,  a 
friend  of  my  mother's  that  knew  them.   She  /my  mother/ 
said  she  needed... she  didn't  want  to... I  was  too  young  to 
stay  at  home.   And  she  didn't  know  anybody  on  this  side  of 
the  Bay  that  well.   Because  the  lady  that  we  lived  with 
originally,  well,  she  was  too  old  to  be  looking  after 
children.   Then  when  we  moved  up  on  Pine  at  Buchanan  and 
Laguna...no,  no,  at  Pine  at  Buchanan. .. at  that  time  her 
brother  came  and  lived  with  us.   And  I've  been  trying  to 
think  every  since  you  started  talking  to  me  who  it  was  that 
introduced  us  to  Mrs.  Shorey.   I  don't  know  if  it  was  a 
friend  of  ours  named  Hilda,  or  who  it  was.   Because  my 
mother  belonged  to  a  club  over  here  called  the  Eliza  Warner 
Club  and  then  she  belonged  to  the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Club  which, 
I  would  say,  ninety-five  percent  of  the  membership  was,  you 
know,  in  the  East  Bay,  in  Oakland.   So  it  may  have  been  some- 
one in  one  of  the  clubs. 

JBO:   Did  Mrs.  Shorey  often  talk  about  her  ancestors,  or  did  she 
feel  a  sense  of  being  a  pioneer  family?   Or  was  any  of  that 
communicated  to  you? 

JBO:   Yes,  because  she  had  all  of  these  interesting  things  that 

Captain  Shorey  had  brought  back  from  his  trips.   Things  from 
Japan,  and  China,  and  Germany. . .And  she  has  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family  and  she  talked  about  it... mostly 
about  the  trips  he  made,  which,  of  course,  I  don't  remember. 
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Because  I  was  always  the  only  child  around.   So  I  learned 
to  amuse  myself  by  reading.   I  have  always  read  a  great  deal. 
But  I  can  remember  the  different  things. .. from  Alaska... the 
different  things  she  had  that  indicated  he  must  have  been 
a  very  interesting  person. 

JW:   Was  he  her  father  or  grandfather? 

JBO:   That  was  her  husband. 

JW:    Oh.'...Oh. 

JBO:   Captain  Shorey  was  her  husband. 

JW:    So  she  was  somewhat  old. 

JBO:   Yes,  but  she  was  very,  very  spry.   (Chuckle)   She  was  a  very 
lively  lady. 

JW:    Did  you  basically  enjoy  living  there? 

JBO:   Yes,  I  did.   I  was  very  fortunate.   When  I  hear  and  see  child- 
ren nowadays  that  live  with  f oster. . . well,  it  wasn't  called 
a  foster  family.   It  was  just  that  it  was  a  family  that  was 
taking  care  of  me.   It  was  just  as  if  I  was  their  own  child. 
Because  everytime  they  would  go  shopping,  they  would  bring  me 
hair  ribbons  or  toys.   I  was  very  blessed.   I  was  very  fortu- 
nate. 

JW:   Why  was  it  that  you  didn't  run  the  streets  with  the  other 
little  children? 

JBO:   Because  Mrs.  Shorey  wouldn't  let  me. 

JW:    Was  she  afraid  that  something  might  happen  to  you? 

JBO:   No.   Children  at  that  time... you  went  to  school,  you  came 

home... you  did  what  you  had  to  do,  your  chores,  and  then  you 
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went  out  to  play.   And  you  played  "X"  number  of  hours  and 
it  was  time  to  come  in  and  do  your  work,  or  do  your  home 
work  or  whatever^  and  go  to  bed. 

cJW:    Oh,  so  you  did  play  with  them  sometimes? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes. 

JW:    You  got  to  meet  all  the  little  children  around  the  neighbor- 
hood? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes.   But  I  was  always  the  only  "Colored"  child.   So  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  realized  I  was  "Colored." 

JW:    We'll  talk  about  that  later. . .Was  there  anybody  that  she  told 
you  not  to  hang  around  or  to  shy  away  from? 

JBO:   No.   Because  I  think  the  parents  screened  the  children  in  a 
way  that  you  weren't  in  their  company  or  you  weren't  exposed 
to  them,  as  I  think  back.   There  were  always  children  that 
you  would  hear  the  adults  say  that  they  were  very  "bad" 
children.   Well,  they  might  steal  or  something  like  that.   Of 
course,  in  that  day  and  age,  that  was  considered  very  bad. 
Or  if  you  talked  back  to  your  parents,  that  was  very  bad.   And 
if  you  didn't  do  what  you  were  supposed  to  do,  or  what  you 
were  told  to  do,  they  were  considered  "bad"  children. 

JW:    So  there  weren't  any  children  "across  the  tracks", or  who  were 
socially  out  of  your  category, or  something  like  that? 

JBO:   No.   Because  I  never  lived  in  neighborhoods  like  that.   So 
I  never  was. . .Sometimes  if  we  were  going  downtown  you  might 
go  through  what  they  call  now  "deprived"  areas,  and  you  would 
see  children  that  were  less  fortunate  than  you.   But  we  never 
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lived  around  those  people. 

JW:    Where  did  you  travel? 

JBO;   Oh,  we  would  go... I  went  to  Los  Angeles.   Wherever  the 

Federated  Women's  Clubs  were  meeting,  that's  where  we  would 
go... And  out  to  a  park... I  don't  know  if  it  exists  anymore... 
called  Eidora  Park  and  out  to  Neptune  Beach.   And  I  had  pets. 
I  remember  one  place  we  lived,  she  kept  chickens.   And  I 
remember  I  had  a  pet  black  rooster,  which  was  a  strange  pet, 
but  I  liked  him. 

JW:    What  was  his  name? 

JBO:   That's  what  I'm  trying  to  remember.   I  probably  called  him 
Black  Beauty  because  I  think  I  must  have  been  influenced  by 
the  book  Black  Beauty.   So  I  might  have  called  him  Black 
Beauty  because  I  think  they  called  an  awful  lot  of  pets  Black 
Beauty,  I  can  remember  that.   And  if  there  were  children's 
shows  or  something  like  that... My  mother  would  pay  her... I 
think,  as  I  remember,  she  paid  her  each  week.   Then  if  there 
was  something  extra,  well  then  Mrs.  Shorey  would  tell  her  may- 
be the  week  before.   And  then  she  /Inother'^  would  give  us  extra 
money  and  we  would  go  out  on  little  treats. . .maybe  go  down- 
town and  have  lunch.   Or  go  to  children's  plays  and  things  like 
that. 

JW:    When  your  mother  came  over  on  weekends,  did  she  sort  of  take 
charge  of  you  at  that  point? 

JBO:   Yes,  to  a  degree.   But,  see,  my  mother  was  only  sixteen  when 

I  was  born.   So  she  was  very  young,  too.   And  so,  Mrs.  Shorey, 
I  think,  probably  looked  on  her... she  did  look  on  her  as 
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another  daughter.   But  she  [mother}  would  take  me  out,  or 
she  would  bring  me  over  to  San  Francisco.   Sometimes  she 
would  come  over  on  Saturday  night.   And,  of  course,  this 
was  all  ferries  or  trains  or  something.   I  don't  remember 
seeing. .. people  didn't  have  automobiles  that  much... and  my 
mother  would  come  over  and  spend  the  night. 

And  I  can  hear  my  mother  very  clearly  telling  me  this: 
any  question  I  would  ask  Mrs.  Shorey,  she  would  answer  me. 
And  if  I  would  say,  "Why  is  that  lamp  sitting  there?"   She 
would  say,  "Because  it  belongs  there."   And  I  would  say, 
"Well,  why  does  it  belong  there?"   And  she  would  go  through 
a  whole  thing,  you  know.   But,  my  mother,  if  I  would  ask  her 
a  question  like  that,  she  might  tell  me  two  reasons;  and  then 
after  that,  she  would  say,  "Because  I  said  so."  (Chuckle) 
But  I  think  that's  because  older  people,  you  know,  they  have 
more  time  and  they  just... you  see,  Mrs.  Shorey  would  just  go 
on  and  on  with  me.   And  I  was  a  great  one  for  asking  "Why?" 
And  she  would  go  through  many  long  explanations  about  why. 
But  then  pretty  soon  if  I  go  on  too  long,  she  would  stop  too. 

JW:    So  the  two  of  them,  Mrs.  Shorey  and  your  mother,  whose  name 
was,  by  the  way... 

JBO:   Augustine  Beverly. 

JW:    They  got  along  very  well? 

JBO:   Yes,  they  did. 

JW:    Did  your  mother  remarry? 

JBO:   Yes.   But  I  was  almost  ten  years  old,  1  think,  before  she  did. 
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JW:    So  was  she  courting  during  the  period  that  you  were... 

JBO:   Yes,  but  she  had  different  boyfriends. 

JW:    Did  you  feel  the  lack  of  a  daddy? 

JBO:   No,  because  Mrs.  Shorey  had  a  son.   So  I  was  around  him  so 
much  that  I  wasn't  ever  aware. . .And  then  when  I  would  come 
over  here,  my  uncle  was  here.   So  I  really  wasn't  without  male 
companionship  or  guidance, or  whatever. 

JW:    Did  you  ever  have  other  brothers  and  sisters? 

JBO:   No. 

JW:    Were  you  spanked? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes.'  (Laughter)   Oh,  yes.   Mrs.  Shorey  would  spank  me  with 
her  hand  and... or  with  the  back  of  a  hair  brush.   I  was  spanked 
when  I  didn't  do... I  had  a  habit  sometimes  of  being  what  they 
called  "sassy."   I  talked  back.   And  I  would  get  spanked  for 
that.   And  if  I  didn't  do  all  of  the  work  that  I  was  supposed 
to  do,  which  wasn't  much,  which  meant  keeping  my  room  neat... 
I  always  had  a  room  to  myself ;I  never  had  to  sleep  with  anyone... 
you  know,  wash  the  dishes  or  whatever. .. if  I  didn't  do  it  well, 
or  if  I  didn't  do  it  correctly,  as  I  knew  how  to  do  it,  I  might 
get  spanked  for  that.   If  I  brought  home  bad  grades,  she  didn't 
like  that  either.   She  expected  me  to  be  right  up  there  at  the 
top  in  any  school  I  attended. 

JW:    Did  you  feel  these  spankings  were  deserved? 

JBO:   Yes,  I  did.   Because  I  didn't  get  that  many,  no. 

JW:    What  about  other  children  in  the  neighborhood?  Was  there  any- 
thing that  we  now  would  call  child  abuse  that  you  were  aware  of? 

JBO:   [Long  pause/   No,  because  most  parents  at  that  time  were  what 
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we  call  now  'very  strict*  with  their  children.   But  not  to 
the  extent  where  they  were  abusing  them.   At  least,  now  again, 
not  where  I  lived.   So  that's  the  only  thing  I  can  speak  for 
...the  area  I  was  in. 

JW:    How  much  older  than  you  were  her  children? 

JBO:   Oh,  they  were  adults. 

JW:    So  you  were  practically  not  only  an  only  child  but... 

JBO:   The  baby,  in  everything,  yes. 

JW:    What  kind  of  games  did  you  play  in  the  neighborhood? 

JBO:   Oh,  we  had  hopscotch  and  jump-rope  and  tag  and  hide-and-go- 
seek  and... it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  we  played  many  games 
that  involved,  you  know,  the  games  that  you  had  to  buy.   I 
don't  remember  playing  games  that  people  had  to  buy  very  much. 

JW:   What  kinds  of  books  were  you  reading? 

JBO:   Anything  I  could  put  my  hand  on. 

JW:    You  mean  in  the  children's... 

JBO:   Children's  section.   And  if  I'd  run  out  of  that,  then  I  would 
go  into  cowboys,  and  mysteries. .. travel. 

JW:    Were  your  reading  tastes  rather  eclectic  or  was  there  a 
favorite  type  of  book  that  you  liked? 

JBO:   I  liked  British  mysteries.   And  I  liked  mystery  stories.   And 
I  liked--not  at  that  time  but  later  on--very  much  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  which  was... he's  an  English  humorist ...  and  a 
fellow  named  Thorne.   Because  I  was  reading  things--!  really 
didn't  understand  some  of  them.   But  any  book  that  people  had 
around,  I  would  be  reading.   And  she  /Iwrs.  Shorey^  did  have 
books  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  too,  his  poetry.   And  I  read 
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those. 

JW:    How  did  you  celebrate  Christmas? 

JBO:   Oh,  with  a  Christmas  tree  and  lots  of  decorations. .. and  pop- 
corn, you  know?  No,  you  wouldn't  know.   You're  too  young. 
(Chuckle)   We  used  to  string  popcorn  and  do  all  of  that... 
and  have  cranberries  and... many  gifts  that  people  would 
make  at  home.   They  would  buy... you  know,  you  would  get  new 
clothes.   But  many  things  were  made  for  you.   Like  sweaters. 
People  would  knit  sweaters,  or  make  you  a  blouse. 

JW :    Would  your  mother,  uncle  and  everyone  else  be  there  on 
Christmas? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes.   Wherever  I  was,  that's  where  the  Christmas  tree  was. 
And  I  would  always  come  over  here,  also,  to  my  mother's.   And 
she  would  have  a  Christmas  tree. 

JW:    Did  you  have  cousins?  Did  your  uncle  have  children?   He 
wasn't  married? 

JBO:   No,  he  wasn't  married. 

JW:    But  he  was  a  chef,  you  believe? 

JBO:   Yes,  he  was. 

JW :   Was  he  in  hotels,  on  ships  or  what? 

JBO:   He  was  on  the  train,  and  on  ships. .. Southern  Pacific. 

JW:    So  he  was  out  of  town  quite  a  bit. 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Did  you  have  a  nickname? 

JBO:   "Baby  Doll."   (Chuckle) 

JW:    How  long  did  you  have  that  name? 
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JBO:   From  the  time  I  was  born,  because  my  father's  family,  I 
think,  is  the  one  that. . .because  they  said  I  looked  just 
like  a  big  beautiful  babydoll  when  I  was  born.   (Chuckle) 

JW:    Did  your  mother  ever  express  any  homesickness  for  Alexandria? 

JBO:   Umm...no,  because  from  the  time  my  mother  came  out  here... I 
think  shortly  after  that,  her  mother  moved  to  Chicago... 
and  she  didn't  have  that  many  relatives  left  there  in 
Alexandria.   And  at  that  time,  also,  in  the  South--and  I  can 
only  speak  for  Louisiana--because  I  was  told  that  any  Colored 
girl  that  was  very  attractive,  or  pretty,  that  the  White  man 
could,  you  know,  just  about  take  her  over.   And  he  would  set 
her  up  in  her  own  house  and  everything.   And  any  children  she 
had  for  him,  you  know,  he  would  take  care  of  them  and  they 
would  have  his  name.   But  she  wasn't  allowed  to  associate 
with  any  of  her  family  or  any  other  Colored  people.   I  think 
that  was  one  of  the  things  that  my  mother  didn't... she  felt 
it  /"moving  to  the  West]  would  be  a  better  opportunity- -and 
she  didn't  want  me  raised  in  a  circumstance  like  that. 

JW:   Was  your  mother  fair-skinned? 

JBO:   Yes,  she  was. 

JW:    Was  she  Creole. . .what  we  call  Creole? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Catholic? 

JBO:   Umm...she  attended  the  Catholic  church  there,  but  when  we 
came  out... now  whether  she  attended  the  Methodist  church 
there,  I  don't  know.   But  I  know  when  we  came  out  here,  we 
joined  Bethel  A.M.E. 
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JW:    Like  everybody  else.   (Laughter) 

JBO:   It's  a  very  old,  old  church. .. either  that  or  Third  Baptist... 
one  of  the  two. 

<JW:    What  do  you  know  of  her  family  background.  .  .her  mother? 

JBO:   My  grandmother  was  a  lady,  very  dark  and  very  high  cheek 
bones.   She  looked  like  an  Indian  because  her  mother  was 
Indian  and  Irish.   And  my  great-grandmother's  mother  was 
German.   My  mother's  father  was  Spanish  and  Caucasian.   And 
I  don't  ever... he  had  passed...!  mean,  I  don't  ever  remember 
him  at  all.   He  did  pass  |_die}  after  I  was  grown,  but  I  didn't 
...did  he  pass  after  I  was  grown?   No,  because  Nina  married 
another  person.   My  grandmother  didn't  like  brown-skinned 
people. 

JW:   Even  though  she  was  dark. 

JBO:   Even  though  she  was  very  dark.   She  liked  very  fair-skinned 
people.   Because  her  second  husband  was  extremely  fair.   And 
Mr.  Williams  was,  as  I  said,  he  was  Spanish  and  White... and 
that  was  my  mother ' s. . .my  mother  has  uncles. .. See ,  Mr.  Williams 
was  a  very  busy  man.   He  ran,  and  he  was  the  conductor  on  the 
railroad.   He  had  three  families.   He  had  his  Black  family, 
he  had  his  Spanish  family,  and  he  had  a  White  family.   And  each 
one  had  a  girl  and  a  boy.   So  the  uncle  that  we  came... the 
brother  that  she  came  out  here  to  San  Francisco  ^^o  live  withj' , 
that  was  from  his  Spanish  wife. 

JW:    Ummm.  (Laughter) 

JBO:   So,  he  was  a  very  busy  man.   (Chuckle) 

JW:    What  was  their  social  circumstances?  Were  they  farming  people? 
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JBO:   Yes.   They  lived  out  on  the  farm. 

JW:    They  did? 

JBO:   Yes,  they  did. 

Jw:    So  they  lived  outside  of  Alexandria. 

JBO:   Yes,  I  was  iDorn  at  home  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

JW:    But  the  family. . .when  you  say  you  were  born  in  Alexandria... 

JBO:   That  was  it.   That  was  the  little  city  it  was  in.   And  that's 

where  the  birth  was  registered. .. at  the  City  Hall  in  Alexandria. 

JW:    What  about  your  father?  What  was  his  name? 

JBO:   His  name  was  Johnnie  Beverly:   J-o-h-n-n-i-e.   Johnnie  H. 
Beverly.   And  my. . , 

JW:    Oh,  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  get  your  mother's  maiden  name.   I  have 
Augustine. . . 

JBO:   Williams. 

JW:    That's  Augustine  Williams. 

JBO:   Yes.   And  they  had  known  each  other... they  grew  up  together. 
He  came  from  a  family  of  thirteen.   (Chuckle)   And  it  was  my 
mother,  it  was  just  she  and  her  brother  and,  of  course,  these 
other...!  don't  know  whether  she  ever. . .whether  they  ever  saw 
their  White  half-sister  and  brother.   They  may  have  seen  them 
In  Louisiana.   But  the  ones  from  the  Spanish  mother,  they  were 
always  close. 

JW:    Where  did  the  Spanish  mother  live? 

JBO:   They  all  lived,  I  guess,  some  place  around  there  in  Louisiana. 
Because  he  just  maintained  all  of  these  families.   (Chuckle) 

JW:    What  did  he  do  for  a  living? 

JBO:   He  was  a  conductor  on  the  railroad. 
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JW:    Oh,  right.   Back  to  your  father. . .What  do  you  know  of  his 
family?  What  did  he  look  like? 

JBO:   My  father  was  about  five-eight,  with  beautiful,  sort  of  a  pink 
and  tan  complexion.   He  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen,  the 
youngest  boy.  And  how  many  boys... I've  forgotten.   But  the 
only  survivor  of  my  father's  family  now  is  my  aunt,  and  she 
lives  in  Los  Angeles. . .Aunt  Callie. 

JW:    And  were  they  farmers  also? 

JBO:   Yes,  they  all  lived  out  there  in  the  country  someplace. 

JW:    So  your  mother  and  father  married  very  young? 

JBO:   Yes,  very  young. 

JW:    I  don't  know  if  that  was  considered  very  young  for  that  time. 

JBO:   No,  it  wasn't  for  that  time. 

JW :    But  divorce  was  somewhat  unusual,  wasn't  it?   Especially  for 
Catholics. 

JBO:   Yes,  it  was.   You  see,  he  was  very  strongly  influenced  by  his 
older  sisters,  I've  been  told.   And  just  what  it  was  that  came 
up,  I've  never  known.   But  that's  what... but  they  remained... 
we've  all  remained  the  very  best  of  friends.   There  was  never 
any  animosity.   And... I  didn't  see  my  father  after  we  left 
Louisiana  again  until  I  was  about  thirteen. .. about  thirteen 
or  fourteen. 

JW:    Under  what  circumstances? 

JBO:   He  just  lived  in  Los  Angeles.   But  I  had  never. ..he  had  never 
come  up  here,  and  my  mother. . .whenever  she  needed  anything 
extra  or  if  she  wanted  something  special  for  me,  she  would 
just  write  him  and  he  would  send  the  money.   He  would  send  me 
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money,  but  I  used  to  never  see  him.   And  so  then  I  went  down 
there... I  went  there  to  visit. . .Who  did  I  go   to  visit?   I 
went  to  visit  somebody. . .And  that's  when  I  saw  him  and  all 
of  my  aunts.   But  he  hadn't  seen  me  since  I  was  a  "baby.   But 
nobody  seemed  to  be  angry  with  anybody.   So  I  really  don't 
know  what  the,  you  know,  why  they  agreed  to  divorce.   I  think 
mostly  it  must  have  been  on  my  mother's  side  because  she  was 
very  hotheaded,  a  very  determined  young  lady.   And  my  father 
was  very  soft  spoken  and  very  fairly  easygoing. 

JW:    What  was  your  mother. .. would  you  consider  her  a  religious 

woman?  Did  she  go  to  church  for  social  reasons  or  spiritual 
reasons  or  both? 

JBO:   Both. 

JW :    Did  she  try  to  educate  you,  or  did  Mrs.  Shorey  try  to  impress 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  saving  your  soul? 

JBO:   No,  I  just  knew  that  we  attended  church.   That's  what  you  were 
supposed  to  do  was  to  go  to  church. 

JW:    Did  you  enjoy  going  to  church? 

JBO:   Yes,  I  did. 

JW:    You  didn't  feel  that  you... you  didn't  have  to  be  drummed  out 
of  the  house  every  Sunday  morning? 

JBO:   It  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  because  when  Sunday  came, 
you  went  to  church.   (Chuckle)   No,  I  didn't...!  enjoyed  going 
to  church  and,  again,  I  was  one  of  the  very  young  people  in 
the  congregation. 

JW  :        Was   this   St.    John's? 

JBO:   Yes,  St.  John's  Episcopal.   So,  again,  I  was  like  a  pet.   You 
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see,  we  were  the  only  Colored  that  attended  that  church.   I 
knew  everybody  and  everybody  knew  me.   And  I  was  just  like 
somebody  special. 

JW:    Did  people  say  you  were  spoiled,  and  do  you  think  you  were 
spoiled? 

JBO:   No,  I  don't.   (Laughter) 

JW:    How  did  you  avoid  being  spoiled? 

JBO:   Well,  my  mother,  for  a  young  woman,  was  very  strict.   Because 
I  can  remember  coming  home  and  telling  her  that  my  friend 
Marie  was  going  to  get  so-and-so,  and  why  couldn't  I  have 
that.   And  she  would  listen  to  me  very  patiently,  and  then  she 
would  say,  "Because  to  begin  with.../_To  Son:    Hi,  baby.   This 
is  my  son.   Did  you  meet  him?  Yes. J  She  said,  "I  am  not  raising 
Marie.   I  am  raising  you.   And  I  don't  feel  that  you  need  it. 
I  was  never  what  you  call. . . ^Second  interruption^ by  husband: 

I  didn't  know  you  were  in  here.    "Didn't  you  hear  me  say  I'm 
going  in  there?   'No.  "How  are  you  today,  young.  .  JfTape  stoppedTj 
you  know  how  children  are  if  somebody  else  is  getting  something: 
"Why  can't  I  have  that,  too? "...END  TAPE 
BEGIN  TAPE  1:3:2 

JBO:  ...a  certain  shoe  that  came  out,  and  I  said,  "All  my  friends 
have  these  shoes."  And  she  just  looked  at  me  and  said,  "But 
I  am  not  raising  all  your  friends."  And  that  was  the  end  of 
the  conversation.  (Laughter) 

JW:    She  sounds  very  much  like  my  mother. 

JBO:  Because  people  thought  because  she  was  young,  that  she  would 
just  indulge  me.   But  we  were  very  close  friends.   But  when 
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we  lived  up  on  Pine,  I  went  to  Emerson  School,  right  down  the 
street  here.   We  lived  around  the  corner  from  the  Clarks, 
and  there  were  six  children  there.   And  I  was  always  over  at 
their  house.   So  I  was  never. . .after  I  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
I  was  never  that... I  wasn't  lonesome  in  Oakland  or  Berkeley 
or  Alameda  either.   But  I  was  closer  to  children.   And  I  was 
over- their  house  so  much  that  the  only  thing  I  didn't  get 
involved  in... they  had... their  system  was  that  if  one  mis- 
behaved and  got  spanked,  they  started  out... their  mother  told 
me  that  she  would  spank  the  one  that  misbehaved.   Then  the 
other  five  would  tease  them.   So  what  happened,  when  one  mis- 
behaved, everybody  lined  up  and  got  spanked.   So  that  was  the 
only  thing  that  I  didn't  get  involved  in  because  I  didn't 
really  belong.   (Chuckle)   So  I  didn't  get  into  any  of  those 
spankings. 

JW  :    As  a  child,  did  you  have  any  fantasies  about  the  future?  Was 
there  anyone  that  you  read  about  or  heard  about  that  you 
thought. "when  I  grow  up. . . ?" 

JBO:   I  always  wanted  to  be  a  librarian.   Because  each  school  I 

attended,  I  was  always  very  interested  in  the  library  section. 
And  I  would  go  and  work  in  the  library  section.   If  they  ever 
needed  anybody  to  work  with  the  books,  I  was  always  the  first 
one  to  volunteer.   I've  always  been  interested  in  books.   As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  worked  at  the  Main  Library  here  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  War. 

JW:    Oh... What  was  this  Eliza  Warner  Club  that  your  mother...? 

JBO:   That  was  a  social  club.   It  was  a  club  of  young  unmarried 
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"Colored  girls,"  they  called  them,  organized  here  in  San 
Francisco.   I've  forgotten  what  Mrs.  Warner's  background  was, 
but  there  was  some  reason  the  club  was  named  after  her.   After 
I  went  to  live  in  Oakland  with  Mrs.  Shorey,  my  mother  lived  at 
the  Madame  C.  J.  Walker  Home,  which  is  up  here  on  Pine.   I 
think  it  was  within  the  last  three  years  that  it  was  sold. 
That  was  a  home  for  single  Colored  girls  because  that  was  the 
only  one  that  was  available  in  the  city. 

J¥:    Is  that  building  still  standing? 

JBO:   Yes,  it  is.   It's  up  on  Pine.   It's  quite  different  because 
two  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  homosexual  persuasion  have  pur- 
chased it  and  they  have  made  it  just  fantastic.   They  j_the 
former  owners]  tried  very  hard,  but  the  younger  people  in  the 
'70 's,  they  were  not  that  interested  in  just  having  a  place 
for  only  single  unmarried  could  C^ic]  live.   And  they  wanted 
to  bring  their  boyfriends  there.   You  could  not  bring... a 
young  man  coming  to  visit  you.   But  he  would  have  to  sit  in 
the  parlor.   Then  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  house  mother, 
she  sat  just  like  from. . .you're  sitting  here  and  she's  sitting 
there  Tclose  byj .   But  that  was  the  custom;  that's  the  way 
they  did  it.   And  the  young  ladies  in  the  '70 's,  they  just 
weren ' t . . . and  it  didn't  have  that  much  modern  facilities. 
But  the  building  was  just  exquisite.   They  had  the  lovely 
hardwood  floors,  and  the  old  fashioned  tubs,  you  know,  on  the 
ball  feet.   They  had  furniture  that,  even  selling  it,  they 
were  able  to  get  quite  a  bit  of  money  out  of  it  because  they 
were  genuine  antiques. 
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JW:    Who  had  financed  this  club? 

JBO:   It  was  financed  by  an  organization  called  the  Madame  C.  J. 
Walker  Club. 

JW:    Black  women? 

JBO:  Yes.  And  every  so  often  they  would  get  donations  from. . . 
sometimes  from  wealthy  Whites  that  they  had  worked  for  or 
that  knew  about  the  organization--they  would  make  donations. 

JW:    Do  you  remember  being  sick? 

JBO:   I  remember  having  the  whooping  cough  and  the  measles  at  the 
same  time.   And  we  lived  in  Alameda.   I  can  remember  that. 
Yes,  I  can  remember. .. oh,  my  hands  were  all  wrapped  so  I 
wouldn't  scratch.   That  was  the  system  then  and  I've  forgotten 
what  kind  of  medicine  they  gave  me.   But  I  remember  that  she 
bundled  me  all  up,  Mrs.  Shorey...and  we  had  a  porch  in  the 
front... and  let  me  sit  outside  in  the  air... and  all  the  kids 
going  by  to  school. . .They  were  telling  me  how  horrible  I  looked. 
(Laughter)   And  I  said,  "That's  okay.   But  at  least  I'm  not  in 
school."   But  I  can  remember  having  those  two  together.   That's 
about  all  I  can  remember  of  the  childhood  diseases,  because  I 
didn't  have  the  mumps  until  I  was  about,  I  guess,  12  or  13 
years  old. 

JW:    What  was  most  likely  to  make  you  angry  when  you  were  little? 

JBO:  /_Long  paused  I  guess  if  I  wanted  to  go  some  place  and  I  couldn't 
go.   Like  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  show  or  something  like  that. 
I  was  a  fairly  dull,  placid  child.   That's  what  I'd  always 
liked  about  being  around  Sybil  [_S&nford   Lucas:  another  inter- 
viewee! because  she  was  an  exciting. .. always  into  something. 
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(Chuckle)   I  seemed  to  attract  friends  that  were  always  just 
the  opposite  from  me.   Their  best  excuse  if  they  wanted  to  do 
something,  they'd  always  tell  their  mother,  "But  we're  going 
to  be  with  Johnnie  Beverly."   (Laughter)  And  all  the  parents 
knew  how  square  and  dull  I  was.   (Laughter)   And  I  had  two: 
Jane...  Jane,  that  was  another  one...JaLne  and  Sybil. 

JW:    Jane  who? 

JBO:   Jane  Williamson  her  name  was.   She  lives  in... I'm  sure  it's 
Las  Vegas  now.   They  were  always  lively,  you  know,  meeting 
the  boys  around  the  corner  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. . .  I 
guess  getting  into  mischief.   But  if  they  said  they  were 
gonna  be  with... "Oh,  well,  that's  all  right,  because  Johnnie 
Beverly  is  such  a  nice  little  girl."   And  I'd  say,  "I  wish 
I  was  as  exciting  and  interesting  as  you  two."   And  they'd 
come  back  and  tell  me  all  the  things... and  they'd  get  back 
"swoosh,"  just  like  that  before  their  parents  were  supposed 
to  come  and  pick  us  up,  you  know.    (Laughter)   But  I  wasn't 
a  very  exciting  person.   No,  I  really  wasn't.   I  was  fairly 
quiet  and,  as  I  said,  I  read  a  great  deal. 

JW  :    I  seemed  to  detect  that  you  weren't  particularly  fond  of  school. 

JBO:   Oh,  yes,  I  liked  school.   I  enjoyed  it  because. .. I '11  tell  you 
why  I  enjoyed  it... Because  I  was  usually... I  could  always  be 
around  the  books,  and  I  was  always  working  in  the  library. 
And  I  was  always  in  charge  of  programs.   You  know,  at  that  time, 
you  put  on  little  shows  on  Friday  afternoon,  you  know.   And  I 
was  in  the  plays.   I  enjoyed  school.   I  really  did. 

JW:   Were  you  the  teacher's  pet? 
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JBO:   Not  exactly,  but  I  was  among  those  that  she  liked.   (Laughter) 

JW:  What  about  all  the  switching?  Did  you  find  that  it  hurt  you 
academically  at  all  to  be  in  one  school  one  year  and  another 
school  another  year? 

JBO:   No.   Because  sometimes  even  though  we  would  move,  we  wouldn't 
be  that  far  away  maybe  from  the  school  I'd  started  in.   So  it 
really  wasn't  as  drastic  as  it  is  for  children  nowadays.   I 
went  to  public  schools.   I  didn't  go  to  parochial  schools. 

JW:   What  was  your  favorite  subject  in  elementary  school? 

JBO:   History.   History  and  reading.   I  liked  that  very  much. 

JW:    Do  you  remember  any  of  your  teachers  specifically?  Any  that 

you  kept  in  touch  with  or  any  that  you  remember  with  particular...? 

JBO:   I  remember  one  named  Mrs.  McGuffin.   I  remember  her  because 

she  was  always  so  soft-spoken  and  very  patient,  and  explaining 

things  over  and  over  again.   I  can  remember  a  teacher  at  Golden 

Gate  School  up  here  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue.   She  had  a... I  guess 

you  would  call  it  a  club  foot.   I  remember  she  wore  hightop 

black  shoes.   And  she  must  have  been. . .because  she  was  shorter 

than  I  was  and  I  was  short,  so  she  must  have  been  under  five 

feet.   She  had  kind  of  red  hair,  and  she  wore  glasses.   She  was 

strict  but  she  was  very  fair.   And  they  reprimanded  you  in  the 

public  schools  at  that  time:   If  you  were  a  boy,  you  got  spanked 

with  a  paddle  or  with  a,  you  know,  maybe  a  belt.   If  you  were 

a  girl,  you  got  spanked  in  your  hands. 

And  I  talked  a  great  deal,  in  class.   At  Golden  Gate  School, 

every  morning  I'd  have  to  go  to  the  principal's  office  first. 
That  was  to  tell  me  to  please  don't  talk  today  in  class. 
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Because  when  I  talked,  I  felt  everyone  else  should  .join  me 
in  the  conversation.   And  my  mother  would  always  have  to 
come  to  school--You  see,  they's  send  these  notes  home... 
When  I  first  started  to  going  to  Golden  Gate  School  and  the 
first  time  she  had  to  come,  she  had  to  take  off  from  work. 
So  she  wasn't  very  happy  about  it.   When  she  came  into  the 
principal's  office,  the  principal  looked  at  her  and  said, 
"I  told  you  to  bring  your  mother,  not  your  sister."   She 
has  always  been  a  very,  very  young  looking  woman.   Even 
after  I  was  grown  and  married,  people  would  always  think  she 
was  my  older  sister.   And  she  was  very  slim. 

So,  consequently,  I've  had. .and  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  different  color--she  was  f air- skinned. . .my  uncle,  he  was 
brown-skinned,  but  he  always  teased  me.   He  would  call  me 
"chocolate  drop."   One  day  he  had  teased  me  so  much,  he  said, 
"Look  at  your  mother  and  look  at  you.   You  know  you  don't 
belong  to  us."   You  know,  he  just  liked  to  tease.   But  that 
day  it  upset  me.   Usually  it  wouldn't  upset  me.   And  when  she 
came  home  from  work,  I  was   just  boo-hoo  crying.'   And  she  just 
lit  into  her  brother.   She  said,  "Don't  you  ever....'"   I  can 
even  hear  her  voice. --She  said,  "Don't  you  ever  tell  my  baby..." 
you  know,  "that  she  is  not  mine.'"   And  after  that,  he  would 
just  tease  me,  but  not  as  hard  as  that.   But  it... I  was  always 
conscious  of  the  difference  in  our  color,  because  not  only-- 
I  could  see  it,  you  know,  and  most  of  the  people  that  I  knew, 
aside  from. . .Many,  many,  people  in  the  East  Bay,  I  guess 
because  they  came  out  of  Louisiana,  they  were  very  fair-skinned. 
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And  so  many  times,  I  was  the... really  the  only  brown- skinned 
child  around.   I  belonged  to  a  social  club  and  I  was  the  only 
brown-skinned  girl  in  it. 

JW:    What  club  was  that? 

JBO:   It  was  called  the  Excelsiors.   It  was  in  Oakland.   And  I  was.., 
I  never--My  mother  always  told  me  I  was  beautiful,  of  course. 
Because  she  would  always  say,  "You  wear  that  beautiful  tan 
and  brown  skin,  but  you  will  always  look  beautiful."   And  she 
said,  "People  my  color,  as  we  get  older,  we'll  get  darker." 
Well,  I  can  see  that  now.   But  at  that  time  that  wasn't  very 
much  consolation,  you  know.   (Chuckle)   And  one  day  at  club 
meeting,  this  girl's  father,  Mr.  Claybrook,  he  came  in,  and 
as  I  say,  I  was  the   only  brown-skinned. .. so  naturally,  I 
stood  out.   And  he  said,  "Oh,"  he  said,  "What  a  beautiful 
group,"  you  know,  "of  young  girls.   But  there's  one  that 
really  stands  put."   Well,  at  that  time,  Mary  Louise,  she  had 
come  from  Garden  City,  Kansas,  and  she  had  been  in  the  club, 
I  guess,  about  six  months. 

JW:   Mary  Louise  whom? 

JBO:   Her  name  was  Elliott.   And  there  was  nothing  about  her  that 
looked  like  she  was  Negro.   And  so  automatically,  you  know, 
everybody  assumed  he  was  talking  about  Mary  Louise.   So  we  all 
turned  and  said,  "Oh,  yes,"  you  know.   And  he  said,  "No,"  he 
said,  "I  don't  mean  any  of  you  fair-skinned  girls."   He  said, 
"I  mean  Johnnie  Beverly."   And  my  mouth  fell  open.   Everybody 
turned  and  looked  at  me.   (Chuckle)   And  he  said,  "Because 
she  is... "--he  said  almost  the  same  thing  my  mother  said--he 
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said,  "She  is  that  beautiful,  "beautiful  brovm  skin."  He 
said,  "She  will  stand  out  any  place  she  goes."   After  that, 
I  began  to  think,  "Well,  there  must  be  something  to  being 
brown-skinned . "   ( Chuckle ) 

JW:   Would  you  say  that  the  community- -well ,  we  say  back  East 

"color-conscious"  or  "color  struck,  --in  that... would  people 
refuse  to  date  somebody  or  associate  with  somebody  because 
they  were  a  different  complexion? 

JBO:   Some.   Some  people  in  the  East  Bay  did.   That  went  back  to 
their  parents.   That's  the  way  the  parents  felt  about  it. 

JW:    Would  you  say,  in  any  other  way,  was  it  a  disadvantage  to  be 
dark-skinned? 

JBO:   You  really  weren't  too  gung-ho  (Chuckle)   It... now  with  the 
fellows,  it  didn't  make  any  difference,   if  they  were  just 
going... you  know,  not  anticipating  marriage.   But  when  it 
came  down  to  marriage,  there  was  a  little  backing  off  sometimes. 

JW:    Why  was  that? 

JBO:   Because  they  figured  the  children  might  come  out  dark. 

JW:    And... so  what? 

JBO:   And  at  that  time,  everyone  felt  it  was... more  to  your  advantage, 
I  guess,  to  be  lighter-skinned. 

JW:    You  mean  in  employment,  or  in  the  Black  social  circles? 

JBO:   Employment.   And  also  in  the  social. . .Because  there  were  groups 
that. .. everybody  in  the  entire  group  was... I  mean  that's  the 
only  kind  of  people  they  traveled  around  with,  the  very  fair- 
skinned  people.   A  lot  of  times  it  was  to  their  advantage  for 
work.   But  the,  socially,  you  would  find  the  same  thing. 
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JW:    What  about  in  San  Francisco  itself?  Do  you  think  it  was 
quite  as ... ? 

JBO:   Not  as  much.   Because  there  weren't  that  many  of  us  over  here. 
And  almost  everybody  that  lived  in  San  Francisco  knew  one 
another.   They've  always  said  that  San  Francisco  has  never 
been  prejudiced--well,  the  people  that  lived  in  San  Francisco 
knew  the  places  to  go.   And  if  you  were  fair-skinned,  there 
was  no  place  you  couldn't  go.   If  you  were  brown- skinned, 
they  might... they  wouldn't  ever  ask  you  to  leave... You  just 
knew  you  didn't  go  there.   It  was  just ...  that ' s  the  way  it  was. 

JW:   Are  there  any  movies  or  theater  events  you  remember  from  your 
teenage  years?  Were  you  a  fan  of  movies? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes.   Well,  I  can  remember  "Gone  With  the  Wind,"  and... 

JW:    Was  there  any  embarrassment  in  Hattie  McDaniel  or  Butterfly 
McQueen? 

JBO:   No,  it     wasn't.   We  weren't  embarrassed  as  they  are  now. 
Because...!  knew  people  in  show  business,  because  we  had  a 
very  large  house.   And  whenever  people  would  come  that  were 
connected  with  the  theatre. . .how  we  started  meeting  these 
people. . .my  mother  had  a  beauty  shop... and  sometimes  they 
would  stay,  you  know,  at  our  house.   They  would  come  over  and 
have  dinner.   So  I've  always  known  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
theater.   And  I  knew  that  was  the  only  type--they  were 
stereotyped--We  didn't  call  it  "stereotype"  at  that  time. 
But  we  knew  that  was  the  way  they  had  to  behave  if  they  wauited 
to  be  in  the  movies  at  that  time.   And  we  didn't--like  Clarence 
Muse--we  didn't  ever  think  there  was  anything  wrong  in  it, 
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because  our  ininds--our  horizons  just  weren't  that  involved 
in  looking  beyond  the  fact  that  they  shouldn't  just  be  stuck 
in  one  type  of  role.   Until  someone  that  looked  like  Lena 
Home  came  along.   Then  you  began  to  wonder,  well,  why 
couldn't  she  play  other  parts?  And  like  the  one... I  think 
she  was  out  of  the  East  some  place... I  forget  whether  I  saw 
her  on  the  stage  or  in  a  movie... and  you  wonder,  you  know, 
why  couldn't  they  be  in  plays  like  Claudette  Colbert,  and 
things  like  that. 

<JW:   What  about  live  theatre?  Did  you  go  to  the  theatre  often? 

JBO:   Yes,  I  did, 

JW:    Are  there  any  plays  that  you  remember  particularly?  /_Long 
pausej  Any  particularly  of  the  all-Black  musical  variety? 

JBO:   "Jump  for  Joy. " 

JW:    Was  that  a  Black  play? 

JBO:   I  think  it  might  have  been  a  local  undertaking  because  it  was 
the  WPA.   And  they  put  it  on,  and  all  the  Black  artists  from 
this  area  were  involved.   And  then  Duke  Ellington  would  come 
out  here  with  shows,  and  we  always  attended  those. 

JW:    Were  there  cast  parties  afterwards  in  which  everybody  got  to 
go? 

JBO:   Yes.   It  was  very  exciting.   Because  we  didn't... we  were  so 

far  away,  you  know,  from  where  everything  was,  like  New  York, 
that  we  didn't  have  the  access  to  the  people,  you  know,  the 
Blacks  that  were  well-known,  except  through  their  records. 
Or  you  would  see  them  on  the  screen  or  something  like  that. 

I  never  saw  a  lot  of  Colored  people  until  I  went  to 
Los  Angeles.   Which  seems  strange  now.   But  I  can  remember 
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the  first  time  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  I  had  heard  about 
Central  Avenue  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  Central  Avenue  was 
like.  And  I  just  could  not... I  was  just  like  someone  from 
another  planet.'  You  know,  it's  hard  for  people  that  have 
lived  around  a  lot  of  Colored  people  all  the  time  to  under- 
stand that.  But  we  never...  It  //being  separated  from  other 
Blacks]]  wasn't  on  purpose.  It  was  just  that  the  places  we 
lived--we  were  always  the  only  Colored  around. 

Like  we  lived  down  in  the  Marina.   We  lived  in  the 
bottom  flat  from  the  owners,  the  Lucazis  (who)  lived  upstairs, 
an  Italian  couple.   And  when  my  mother  went  to  look  at  it-- 
she  was  married  to  my  stepfather,  Mr.  Savelle,  at  that  time. 
And  she  went  to  look  at  it  and... you  know,  they  didn't  say 
anything  to  her.   And  Mr.  Savelle  went  and  they  didn't  say 
anything  to  him.   Then  when  I  came  along,  then  that's  when 
they  asked  her,  well,  you  know,  "Are  you  Colored?"   And  so 
she  said,  "Yes.   What's  wrong  with  that?"  As  I  said,  she 
was  very  outspoken,  (Chuckle)  feisty  lady.   She  still  is. 
They  said,  "Oh,  nothing."   It  never  crossed  their  mind  that 
she  was,  I  guess.   So  we  lived  there... 

I  went  to  Yerba  Buena  School  and  again  I  was  the  only 
Colored  in  the  school.   When  I  went  to  Golden  Gate,  there 
were  two  boys,  Henry  Boyd  and  Robert  Thompson.   But  there 
were  never  any  girls.   In  the  Marina  there  was,  I  guess, 
you  would  call  it  a  bar  or  a  pool  hall.   And  it  was  called 
Brooks ' . 

JW:   Willie  Brooks'  father's  place? 
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JBO:   Now  that  I  don't  know.   All  I  know  is  that  it  was  called 
"Brooks'."   And  I  never  saw  anybody  go  in  there  but,  you 
know,  a  lot  of  Colored  men.   And  that  was  right  across  from 
where  we  lived.   One  of  my  classmates,  she  was  from  Utah,  and 
her  name  was  Carol  Lund--I've  never  forgotten  her.   I  think 
she  was  a  Mormon.   She  was  very  tall,  very  blonde,  very 
blue-eyed.   So  we  were  walking  to  school--she  lived  right 
around  the  corner--we'd  meet  and  go  to  school  together.   So 
we  were  walking  to  school  one  day,  and  she  says  to  me,  "Does 
your  father  go  to  that  nigger  place?"  And  I  said,  "What  did 
you  say?"   And  she  says,  "Does  your  father  go  to  that  nigger 
place  up  on  the  corner--Brooks ' ?"   And  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean,  "nigger"?   I  said,  "What  do  you  think  I  am?"  She  said, 
"Oh,  you're  not  a  nigger.   Niggers  are  loud,  and  not  too  well 
educated.   You're  Colored."   And  I  said,  "Oh."   I  was,  you 
know,  I  was  very  hurt.   And  I  came  home  and  told  my  mother, 
I  said,  "Did  you  know  that  we're  not  'niggers'?   (Laughter) 
She  says,  "No.  Who  told  you  that?"   Then  I  gave  her  the  expla- 
nation. 

Because  before  that,  when  I  was  going  to  Golden  Gate 
School,  I  came  home  one  day,  and  some  Colored  had... You  see, 
I  sound  like  one  of  those  people,  don't  I?... Some  Colored  had 
moved  around  the  corner  from  us.   And  I  was  outside  playing 
with  my  friends.   And  these  Colored  kids  came  by,  and  they 
/my  friends]  said,  "Oh,  look  at  the  niggers.'"   And  I  said  the 

same  thing.   And  so  that  day  when  my  mother  came  home  from 
work,  I  said,  "You  know  what?"  I  said,  "There's  some  niggers 
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living  around  here."   She  looked  at  me  and  said,  "What  did 
you  say?"   I  said,  "There  are  some  little  nigger  children 
around."  You  didn't  call  them  "kids."   They  were  always 
children.   I  said,  "There  are  some  little  nigger  children 
living  around  there."   And  I  said,  "Oh,  they're  so  strange. 
They  just  make  so  much  noise.'  And  they  talk  so  loud."   And 
she  said,  "Come  here,  honey.   Sit  down... Let  me  tell  you 
something.   What  do  you  think  you  are?   I  said,  "I  don't 
know.   I  never  thought  about  it."   I  said,  "But  I  don't 
talk  like  that.   And  I'm  not  loud."   And  so  she  said,  "Well, 
you're  a  little  nigger."   And  I  said,  "I  am?"   So  she  said, 
"Yes."   And  she  said,  "Don't  you  tease  those  children,"  she 
said,  "because  you  are  exactly  the  same  thing  as  they  are." 
And  that  was  the  first  time  that  I  knew  that  I  was  a  "nigger. " 

JW:    How  old  were  you  then? 

JBO:   I  was  about  eight  years  old.   But  see,  no  one  had  ever  called 
me  that.   And  so  consequently,  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  a 
"nigger."   So... that  was  my  education  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  "nigger."   Except  one  time  I  remember  at  Golden  Gate,  after 
my  mother  explained  to  me  that  I  was  a  "nigger,"  this  boy... 
we  put  on  some  play  about  Abraham  Lincoln.   And  he  had  written 
a  letter  to  a  mother  that  had  lost  four  sons  or  five  sons  in 
the  War,  Mrs.  Bigelow  or  Mrs.  Somebody.   Anyway,  I  was  the 
mother.   I  played  her  part.   I  had  my  mother's  really  slinky 
black  dress  on  and  her  black  stockings  and  her  high  heels. 
I  was  very,  very  dressed  up.   And  this  boy,  1  remember  his 
name.   He  was  a  Russian  Jew.   His  name  was  Louis  Baskin.   And 
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he  told  me,  he  said,  "Oh,  you've  got  pretty  legs."  And  I 
said,  "I  have?"  He  said,  "Yes.   If  you  weren't  Colored," 
he  said,  "you'd  be  my  girlfriend."   I  said,  "There's  no  way 
in  the  world,  if  you  were  the  last  boy  in  this  school,  as 
ugly  as  you  are,  that  I'd  be  your  girlfriend.'"   So  that  was 
the  first  time  I  found  out  that  I  had  pretty  legs.   (Chuckle) 

JW:    When  did  your  mother  marry  the  second  time? 

JBO:   Let's  see.   I  think  I  was  around  ten  years  old,  ten  or  eleven 
years  old. 

JW:   When  you  moved  away  from  the  Shoreys ,  you  were  about  seven? 

JBO:   Yes.   And  the  reason  why  I  moved?  Because  I  started  calling 
Mrs.  Shorey  "Momma. "   And  so  my  mother  figured  it  was  time 
for  me  to  come  to  live  with  her.   That  was  the  only  reason, 
because  I  guess  I  would  have  been  there  until  I  finished 
college.   Because  they  were  very,  very  good  to  me.   We  retained 
the  close  relationship  until  she  passed.   Her  daughter  died 
I  guess  about  two  years  ago.   And  we  always  kept  a  very  close 
relationship. 

JW:    What  happened  then  after  your  mother  took  you  back  full-time? 

JBO:   Oh,  I  learned  how  to  take  care  of  the  house,  how  to  shop-- 

be cause  as  I  said,  my  mother  was  always  at  work.   And  my  uncle 
was  either  out  on  the  boats. . .because  he  worked  on  the  boats, 
too. 

JW:   They  lived  together? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Who  would  take  care  of  you  during  the  day  while  she  was  at 
work? 
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JBO:   I  was  in  school  then.  And  I  knew  to  go  to  school.   She  would 
get  me  ready  in  the  morning.   And  I  knew  to  go  to  school. 
And  I  would  take  my  lunch.   When  I  came  home,  I  had  things 
to  do  around  the  house  and  do  my  home  work  and  I  could  go 
outside  and  play.   I  knew  exactly  how  long  I  could  stay  out. 
And  I  knew  my  mother.   And  I  knew  if  I  was  out  there,  some 
good  neighbor  or  somebody--'because  the  neighbors  always 
looked  out  after  you  in  those  days — they  would  tell  her  if 
I  was  doing  anything  wrong.   They  had  her  permission  to  spank 
me;  then  when  she'd  come  home,  I  would  get  another  spanking. 
So  I  was  very  well  looked  out  after.   But  I  knew  to  stay  in 
the  house. 

JW:    So  your  mother  had  you  with  her  for  about  two  years  before 
she  married  again? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    And  what  was  her  second  husband's  name? 

JBO:   George  Savelle. 

JW:    And  what  was  he  like? 

JBO:   He  was  tall  and  fair-skinned.   He  was  the  chauffeur  for  Sielick. 
At  that  time  they  were  into  the  meat  packing  business.   One  of 
the  friends  of  the  family,  they  had  a  daughter  named  Jimmie. 
She  and  I  were  the  exact  same  size.   So  I  always  had  lots  and 
lots  of  gorgeous  clothes,  right  down  to  shoes.   I  have  never 
felt  embarrassed  about  wearing  anybody  else's  clothes.   Because 
I  love  to  shop  rummage  sales  right  to  this  day. 

JW:    You  like  to  shop  what? 

JBO:   Shop  rummage  sales.   I  love  to  go  to  them.   I  know  when  my 
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husband  came  up  here  to  go  to  college. .. and  I  said,  "Don't 
you  want  to  go  to  a  rummage  sale?"  He's  from  Bakersfield, 
California.   And,  of  course,  they  didn't  do  that  in  Bakersfield. 
He  thought  there  was  something  wrong  with  jne.   And  he  said, 
"You  wear  somebody  else's  clothes?"   And  I  had  on  a  pair  of 
blue  suede  sling-back  wedge  pumps  that  he  always  said  how 
good  they  looked  on  me.   So  I  said,  "You  see  these  shoes  that 
you  admired?"   I  said,  "I  got  them  at  a  rummage  sale."  He  said, 
"You  did?"   He  said,  "We  would  never  do  anything  like  that." 
So  I  said,  "Well,  I  guess  it's  just  different  customs   from 
different  parts  of  the  country." 

JW:    When  your  mother  married  the  second  time,  did  you  move  to  a 
new  home? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Where  was  that? 

JBO:   We  moved  down  to  3239  Steiner  Street,  and  from  there  we  built 
a  home  out  on  Margaret  Street. 

JW:    What? 

JBO:   Margaret  Street. 

JW:    Where  is  that? 

JBO:   It's  out  in  Ingleside. 

JW:    What  was  this  new  house  like? 

JBO:   They  designed  it  so  it  had  everything  she  wanted  in  it.   It 
was  three  floors.   It  was  a  large... they  call  them  "family 
rooms"  and  we  called  it  a  "rumpus  room"  downstairs.   And 
there  was  a  separate  toilet  on  the  side,  all  built-in  cabinets 
and  storage  space  and  washing  machine.   No  dryers  in  those 
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days.   And  a  large  backyard.   You'd  go  up  the  steps  to  the 
first  floor:   kitchen,  breakfast  room,  dining  room,  go  down 
two  steps  to  the  living  room.   Go  up  more  steps  and  there 
were  three  bedrooms  and  a  full  bath  upstairs. 

JW:    For  just  three  people? 

JBO:   Yes.   And  large  walk-in  closets.   And  beautiful  Philippine 
mahogany  hardwood  floors.   It  is  beautiful. 

JW:    Did  your  mother  stop  working? 

JBO:   No,  then  she  opened  a  beauty  shop.   She  went  into  business 
for  herself. 

JW: •   Was  she  connected  at  all  with  Madame  C.  J.  Walker  or  the 
Poro  School? 

JBO:   No.   When  she  was  in  Louisiana  she  worked  for  a  French  woman 
in  a  beauty  shop.   She  had  the  fundamentals  and  when  she  came 
out  here--and  after  she  married. . .his  first  name  was  Castlemaine 
Savelle. . .Everybody  called  him  Cass--she  went  to  Dolores  Beauty 
School  here  in  San  Francisco. 

JW:    Were  most  of  her  clients  Black? 

JBO:   Yes.   She  had  a  mixture.   Because  the  first  shop  was  over  on 

1928  Sutter,  right  down  the  street  here.   She  had  some  Caucasians, 
and  she  had  one  lady  that  I  didn't  know  was  Colored  until  I 
was  in  high  school.   She  was  from  Oakland,  the  Oakland  area. 
Her  family  didn't... I'm  sure  her  husband  knew.   But  her  daughters 
didn't  know.   Her  hair  was  that  kind  that  a  warm  comb  would, 
you  know,  straighten  it  enough.   But  if  you  would  see  her, 
there  was  nothing  about  her  that  would  make  you  think  that 
she  had  any  Black  blood  in  her.   And  so  she  was  one  of  our 
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steadies.   Then  sometimes  we  would  have  Puerto  Ricans  or... 
the  fair-skinned  ones,  you  know,  that  are  very  happy  to  find 
some  place  that  would  take  that  little  roughness  out  of  their 
hair.   And  sometimes  Jewish  people,  "because  at  that  time  we 
didn't  have  reverse  permanents,  which  many  of  them  use  now, 
just  as  we  do. 

<JW:    Was  there  any  embarrassment  or  any  sense  in  that  period  of 

this  being  a... anything  unusual  about  Black  women  straightening 
their  hair,  imitating  White  women's  qualities? 

JBO:   No.   It  was  expected.   That  was  the  custom. .. .END  TAPE 

BEGIN  TAPE  2:3:1 

^Response  to  question  regarding  Black  women  trying  to  hide 
their  innate  hair  texture  from  White  women  [J 

JBO:   Especially  if  they... see,  if  they  fBlack  domestics]  lived  on 

the  premises,  they  would  see  them  one  day  when  they'd  come 

from  the  beauty  shop,  and  their  hair  was  all  straight  and 

curly  and  everything.   And  then  in  two  weeks,  you  know, 

especially  down  on  the  Peninsula  where  it's  hot,  they  knew 

they  had  to  go  and  have  something  done  to  it.   And  a  lot  of 

people... No,  they  weren't  embarrassed.   They  would  tell  them 

what  they  did,  and  then  when  permanents  came  out--because 

there  were  always,  you  know,  some  Colored  who  had  good  hair-- 

and  they  would  get  permanents.   Then  when  they  kept  on  working, 

working,  trying  to  find  something  for  Black  hair  so  £"thatj 

they  could  have  permanents. . .when  the  first  ones  came  out, 

well,  they  joined  the /^  otherj  ones,  and  they  enjoyed  sitting 
under  the  dryers  and  telling  people  that  they  worked  for. 
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they  ^Blacks])  were  sitting  under  the  dryers  just  like  they'd 
£whites3  been  doing  all  these  years.   No,  they  weren't  embar- 
rassed.  At  least  I  don't  remember  any  of  them  expressing 
themselves  like  that.   And  I  was  always  around  a  beauty  shop. 
Because  I  went  to  Galileo  High  School,  and  I  walked  from  there 
over  to  the  beauty  shop  because  we  lived  so  far  out.   And  if 
my  mother  was  going  home  early,  fairly  early,  I  would  just 
walk  over  there  and  wait  for  her  and  then  go  home. 

JW:    I  asked  the  question  in  terms  of,  you  know,  the  whole  movement 
in  the  '60's  to  the  "natural  look."   "Pretty  hair"  and  "good 
hair"  and  those  kinds  of  terms  are  no  longer  used,  are  no 
longer  popular,  anyway. 

JBO:   No,  they're  not.   And  that  was  the  first  thing  that  seemed  a 
little  unusual  to  me.   Because  I  always  thought  you  should 
try  to  make  yourself  look  better. ..£  Trying  to  anticipate  next 
questionf]   Did  I  ever  wear  my  hair  in  a  natural?  No.  (Chuckle) 

JW  :    What  about  your  children? 

JBO:   My  son  did  for  a  while,  yes. 

JW:    In  terms  of  your  teenage  years,  were  there  people  at  this  point 
that  you  were  asked  not  to  associate  with,  or  was  there  any 
particular  mechanism  by  which  you  selected  your  friends? 

JBO:   No.   As  I  said,  I  was  exposed  to  everybody  because  my  mother 

had  a  beauty  shop: .. .pimps,  prostitutes,  hustlers,  dope  pushers 

...But  they  knew  me  ...and  I  was  just  as  polite  and  nice  to 

them  as  I  would  be  to  anyone.   I  was  never  raised  to  look  down 

on  anybody.   I  can't  tolerate  people  that  do  that.   I  think 
it's  very  ignorant  and  very  unkind.   As  I  have  always  told  my 
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son,  you  do  not  make  fun  of  people  if  they  have  a  physical 
condition,  or  if  they  are  very  obese,  because  you  do  not 
know  why.   It's  just  unkind.   And  it's  unnecessary.   And  many 
times  after... Oh,  incidentally,  in  my  day,  I  wasn't  allowed 
to  date  until  I  was  18.   If  we  went  anywhere,  the  parents 
took  us.   Of  course,  you  met  the  boys  there,  but  the  parents 
came  and  picked  us  up.   But  after  you  made  your  debut,  then 
you  were  allowed  to  go  out  on  dates. 

JW":    Oh,  you  did  have  a  debut? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes. 

JW:    What  was  that  like? 

JBO:   Fantastic.   It  was  at  the  California  Women's  Club  on  Clay 

Street.   I  had  this  gorgeous  white  peau  de  sole  French  style 
pattern  my  mother  had  made  for  me.   Sybil  was  there.   It  seemed 
to  me  for  a  while  all  we  were  doing  was  going... and  you  always 
had  a  receiving  line.   And  in  the  receiving  line  you  always 
had  all  of  your  dear  friends.   You  could  tell  your  dear  friends 
what  you  wanted  them  to  wear.   Because  I  had  all  different 
colored  dresses,  because  I  was  in  so  many  different  debuts. 
Of  course,  the  first  dance  was  with  your  father,  and  the  next 
dance  was  apparently  with  the  young  man  that  "has  your  heart." 
(Laughter) 

JW:    He's  got  it  already  and  you're  just  starting  out? 

JBO:   At  least  the  person  you're  supposed  to  be  the  most  deeply 

involved  with  at  that  time,  as  much  as  you  could  be  "involved" 
with  anybody  when  you  couldn't  go  any  place.   (Chuckle)   And 
it  was... oh,  I  guess  there  were  about  three,  four  hundred 
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people  there.   Of  course,  in  those  days  there  weren't  any 
alcoholic  beverages  served  at  those  affairs.   But  you  might 
have  cookies,  hers  d'  oeuvres,  or  something  like  that. 

JW:    Was  this  a  fairly  elite  affair?   I  mean  were  very  many  girls, 
Black  or  White,  able  to  match  this  kind  of  event? 

JBO:   That  was  the  high  point  fforj  the  girls  in  the  East  Bay.   I 

wasn't  the  only  one,  no.  That  was  the  high  point.  Everything 
you  were  working  towards,  your  family  was  saving  money  towards, 
is  for  you  to  make  this  debut. 

JW :    It  sounds  more  like  the  wedding  today--the  function  of  a  wedding. 

JBO:   Yes.   This  was  what  they  called  your  introduction  to  "society"-- 
even  though  you're  standing  there  shaking  hands  with  people 
you've  known  all  your  life. (Laughter)  But  now  you  were  doing 
it  formally  and  this  means  you  were  now  allowed  to  date.   And 
my  mother  very  immediately  told  me... I  said,  "Now  I  can  go  out 
and  stay  all  night."   And  the  first  thing  she  said  to  me,  "I 
expect  you  to  be  in  this  house  at  twelve  o'clock."  (Chuckle) 
If  I  wasn't  in  at  twelve,  I  had  t o have  a  very  good  excuse,  or 
call.   The  young  men  I  went  out  with,  they  also  knew  my  mother, 
and  my  stepfather.   And  they  knew  that  Johnnie  Beverly  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  that  house  at  twelve  o'clock. 

JW:    Did  you  ever  personally  experience  a  cooling  of  a  relationship 
because  you  were  a  brown-skinned  woman... to  the  point  where 
he  would  say,  "Well,  let's  see,  what  the  consequences  of  this 
might  be  for  our  kids?" 

JBO:   Only  one  time  a  fellow  mentioned  it  to  me.   But  I  hadn't  even 
been  thinking  about  him  seriously.   And  I  was  surprised  when 
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he  made  the  comment. 

JW:    What  did  he  say? 

JBO:   He  just  said  how  much  he  liked  me.   And  he  was  sorry  that  I 
wasn't  his  color.   He  was  kind  of  fair.   And,  of  course,  I 
said,  as  usual,  "Why?"  (Chuckle)   He  said  that  his  family 
liked  me  and  they  knew  me.   But  they  felt  he  should  marry 
someone  that  was  lighter,  so  that  their  children  would  be  fair. 
And  that  was  that.   But  I  wasn't  upset  about  it,  because  I  told 
my  mother,  and  we  both  laughed.   Because  I  had,  you  know,  I 
had  never  looked  at  him  like  that.   He  had  never  crossed  my 
mind  as  someone  I  would  be  spending  my  life  with. 

JW:    Were  there  any  things  that  you  kept  from  your  mother. . .secrets 
or  things  that  you  would  sneak  and  do? 

JBO:   Only  going  to  high  school,  I'd  sneak  and  put  on  lipstick.   I 
didn't  wear  any  makeup.   And  after  you  get  to  high  school  you 
think  this  is... you  know,  all  the  girls  are  doing  it.   And  again 
you  think  this  is  the  thing  to  do.   I  can  remember,  I  must  have 
looked  like  a  pure  clown  when  I  think  back  on  it,  because  you 
put  it  on  as  thick  as  you  possibly  could.   (Chuckle)  Then,  of 
course,  as  you  got  near  your  house,  the  first  thing  you  were 
doing. . .Because  the  neighbors  would  tell  all  these  things  on 
you.   As  you  get  near  your  house,  you  were  trying  to  wash  all 
of  this  off.   Of  course,  eventually  she  found  out  or  somebody 
saw  me  with  it  on  or  something.  But  she  said,  "The  reason  I 
tell  you  not  to  wear  lipstick  is  because  you  have  beautiful 
skin."   She  says,  "Why  plaster  it  down  with  a  lot  of  makeup?" 
But  then  when  she  saw  the  color,  she  said,  "My  goodness.'  What 
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do  you  use  such  a  funny  color  for?"   I  used  the  funny  color 
because  all  the  girls  at  school  used  that  color.   It  was  a 
popular. ..it  was  called...!  can  even  tell  you  the  number: 
It  was  number  4l4  and  it  was  called  "Framboise."   Louis 
Phillippe  put  it  out.   It  was  a  sort  of  a  strawberry. 

JW:    Yes,  that's  what  French  for  "strawberry"  is--framboise. 

JBO:   That  was  the  color  every  friend  of  mine  was  wearing.   Sneaking 
--I'll  say  it  like  that--sneaking  and  wearing.  ['Pa.useJ      And 
the  reason  I  didn't  sneak  and  drink  was  because  there  were 
always  at  that  time  parents  who  were  making  gin  and  stuff  at 
home.   And  our  landlord  was  Italian,  as  I  said,  and  they  made 
wine.   And  when  they  made  wine,  they  made  wine  for  us.   So  I 
grew  up  drinking  wine. 

That  was  another  thing  my  husband  couldn't  understand  -- 
country.'   The  first  time  he  came  to  dinner  at  our  house,  we 
had  wine  on  the  table.   And  he  looked  at  the  wine.   And  he 
looked  at  me,  and  he  says,  "You  drink  wine?"  And  I  said,  "Yes. 
Don't  you?"   I  felt,  'doesn't  everybody  drink  wine  with  dinner?' 
And  he  said,  "No,"  that  they  didn't.   And  after  I  knew  him  better 
. . .Like  his  grandfather  would  make  elderberry  and  all  of  those 
berry  wines,  you  know.   But,  of  course,  that  was  just  for  the 
adults.   And  I  guess  when  he  grew  up,  he  drank  it.   But  he 
wasn't  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine  with  dinner  because  that 
was  what  we  did.   And  anything  we  had  at  the  house--gin,  whiskey, 
scotch  or  whatever--!  could  always  have  it  because  they  would 
give  it  to  me.   When  they  would  have  a  drink,  they  would  give 
me  a  taste.   So  I  never,  as  many  of  my  friends  had  to  do,  I 
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never  had  to  sneak  and  drink  anything.   It  was  the  same  thing 
with  "Playboy"  magazine.   When  my  son  was  small,  he  saw 
"Playboy"  magazine  right  along  with  "Toot,  toot,  toot.   See 
how  the  train  runs."   (Chuckle)   So  with  him,  it  was  never 
anything  really  exciting  or  fascinating,  because  it  was  always 
right  there. 

JW:    Your  neighbors,  did  they  speak  Italian  in  the  home? 

JBO:   Yes,  they  did. 

JW:    Did  you  ever  learn  any  foreign  languages  other  than  in  school? 

JBO:   No,  unfortunately,  I  didn't. 

JW:   I  assume  other  groups  like  the  Japanese  or  Jewish  people  had 
very  strong  ethnic  affiliations  and  would  speak  with  the  dia- 
lect or  even  in  a  foreign  tongue  at  home? 

JBO:   Yes.   Whenever  they  were  in  our  class,  the  Japanese,  they  were 
always  in  the  top.   They  were  always  the  smartest  ones  in  the 
class. 

JW:    The  Japanese  students? 

JBO:   They  would  always  get  the  best  grades.   And  they  went  to... And 
as  I  say,  living  in  the  Marina  and  going  to  Yerba  Buena,  the 
Italian  students  would  have  to  go  to  Italian  school  after  school. 
And  then  the  Japanese  went  to  Japanese  schools  after  regular 
school.   Now  whether  the  Jewish  children  went  to  Hebrew  school, 
I  don't  know.   But  I  did  know  that  the  Japanese  and  the  Italians 
had  to  go  to  schools  to  keep  up  with  their  language. 

JW:    Did  you  ever  feel  that  these  other  people  were  less  American 

than  you  were?   I  mean  did  people  look  on  them  as  being  foreign 
or  strange? 
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JBO:   No,  sometimes. . .well,  I  realize  now  there  were  a  lot  of  ethnic 
jokes  making  fun  of  their  accents.   But  we  teased  one  another. 
And... once  in  a  while,  if  some  new  student  might  come  to  the 
school,  they  might. .. "Amos   and  Andy"  was  popular  then... 
they  might  come  up  with  some  kind  of  "yowsa,  yowsa"  or  some- 
thing like  that  to  me.   But  then  the  rest  of  the  students 
would  say,  "You  don't  talk  to  her  like  that."   So  I  was  never 
really  under  a  lot  of  pressure  at  school.   I  was  very  fortunate. 
I  really  was. 

JW:    Some  of  the   other  people  said  (that  I  have  interviewed)... 
Sybil  Hjucasj  said  that  she  was  socially  ostracized. 

JBO:   Yes,  "because  she  was  down  in  the  ultra,  ultra  Hillsborough 

going  to  school.   She  lived  in  a  real,  beautiful  fantasy  world 
down  there.   But  I  know  she  had  to  be  ^^ostracizedy  .   Because 
that  was  extraordinary  circumstances  she  was  living  under. 

JW:    But  even  in  the  City,  some  of  the  other  people  went  to  inte- 
grated schools,  but  were  socially  never  included  in  any  parties. 

JBO:   Now  vihen   you  come  to  the  social  part,  now  that's  different. 

There's  a  cut-off.   Because  in  the  schools,  there  wasn't  much-- 
you  weren't  aware  of  that  much  difference.   But  when  it  came 
to  inviting  you  to  parties,  that's  when  you  find  out  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  family,  I  mean,  in  the  races.   Now  I 
went  to  some  parties  and  I  invited  them  to  my  parties. .. and 
I  think  girls  don't  get  it  quite  as  fast  as  boys  do.   I  think 
boys  are  made  aware  of  it  much  earlier  than  we  are.   Because 
usually  the  girls  invited  you  to  a  party,  and  if  the  parents 
know  you,  I  would  say  maybe  up  to  around  the  sixth  or  seventh 
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grade,  it  wasn't  that  big  of  a  problem.   But  as  you  get  older, 
even  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  there  would  begin  to  come  a 
little  cut-off. 

JW:    It's  a  little  strange  to  me,  too,  that  your  family  was  rather 
open  with  liquor.   Because  I  was  raised... for  a  long  time  my 
parents  were  in  the  Baptist  tradition. 

JBO:   Ah-h-h.   That's  why... 

JW:    And  a  lot  of  Black  Protestant  families  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  liquor,  card  playing  and  theater.   It  seems  that 
you  were  involved... 

JBO:   No.   No,  as  I  say,  I  was  very  fortunate.   The  Methodists  don't 
look  at  it  that  way.   That's  another  thing.   They  are  much 
more  open.   They  are  not  as  strict.   Because  I  was  talking  to 
a  Baptist  minister  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  he  wanted  an  ad 
for  one  of  their  church  brochures.   And  he  said  they  don't  take 
them  from  people  that  have  liquor  stores.   He  said-- I  think 
he  took  one  once,  and  what  happened--the  church  members  were 
very  provoked  about  it.   I  was  very  surprised  that  in  this 
day  that  there  is  still  that ...  that. . .What  word  do  I  need? 

JW:    Provincialism? 

JBO:   "Set."   Yes,  they're  very  set.   And  I  was  very  surprised. 

JW:    So  you  didn't  feel  ...Most  of  the  other  families  that  you  were 
friendly  with  were  the  same  way  about  it?   They  didn't  try 
to  hide  it? 

JBO:   No,  they  were  not. . .When  my  friends  would  come  to  visit  me, 
that's  when  they  would. .. sometimes  they  would  want  to  sample 
all  of  these  things.   But  it  seemed  strange  to  me  because  I 
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never  had  to  go  any  place  else.   But  my  stepfather  always 
said,  he  said,  "If  you  want  to  smoke,  I  want  you  to  try  a 
cigarette  right  here,  right  in  front  of  us,  and  see  if  this 
is  what  you  want."   He  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  sneak." 
So  consequently,  they  were  delighted  to  come  to  my  house. 
(Laughter)   It  was  like  "play  land."  (Laughter)   But  I  never 
had  to, and  that's  the  way  I  raised  my  son  too.   We  raised-- 
me  more  than  my  husband,  because,  as  I  said,  he  was  from 
Bakersfield,  and  they  had  strange  ideas  about  "city"  ways, 
as  they  called  it. 

JW:    What  kinds  of   extracurricular  activities  were  you  involved 
with  in  high  school? 

JBO:   I  belonged  to  the  YWCA.   I  was  active  in  different  church 

organizations.   And  then  I  was  pledged  to  one  of  the  sororities. 

JW:    Which  one? 

JBO  :   Alpha  fPhi  Alpha]  . 

JW:    In  high  school,   or  later? 

JBO:   Later.   But  they  start  working  on  you  when  you  are  in  high 
school.   They  start  inviting  you  to  all  of  these  different 
things,  you  know.   And  I  belonged  to  one  social  club  which  was 
the  Excelsiors.   And  I  belonged  to  what  they  called  the . . . out 
at  the  TWCA  at  that  time  they  had  a  group  called  the  Girl 
Reserves,  and  I  belonged  to  that. 

JW;    What  about  Booker  T.  Washington  Center? 

JBO:   Yes.   I  belonged  to  that.   I  belonged  to  several...!  belonged 
to  a  club  up  there.   I  was  very  active  up  there. 

JW:    Girls  whose  parents  were  less  fortunate  in  their  jobs,  did  they 
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have  time  for  these  kinds  of  things?  Did  you  meet  all  kinds 
of  girls  in  these  activities? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Did  you  feel  that  there  was  a  disadvantage  to  being  a  female 
when  you  were  younger? 

JBO:   No.'  No,  not  at  all.'   I  love  it.   I  love  being  waited  on,  and 
taken  care  of.   No,  no.   I  never  did. 

JW:    What  about  the  negative  side--the  fact  that  you  were  closed 
off  in  certain  kinds  of  opportunities,  more  or  less? 

JBO:   Well,  it  never  crossed  my  mind,  because  most  of  the  librarians 
at  that  time  were  women.   That  was  almost  a  woman's  field  at 
one  time. . .Library  work.   If  you  remember,  most  of  the  time 
all  you  saw  were  lady  librarians.   The  only  other  field  I  was 
interested  in  was  nursing.   Then  I  went  to  beauty  school  and 
I  worked  with  my  mother  for  a  while.   All  those  things  were 
all,  you  know,  almost  female  orientated,  anyway.   And  then  I 
planned  to  get  married,  and  that  was  going  to  be  it. 

JW:    So  you  never  felt  that  you  were. . . 

JBO:   Discriminated  against?  Workwise?  Jobwise?  No. 

JW:    Do  you  think  there  is  any  legitimacy  to  the  claim  that  women 
are  "oppressed"  as  a  group  or  as  a  class? 

JBO:   I  think  financial-wise  they  are... in  the  pay  they  get  for  jobs. 
I  was  not  aware  of  all  of  this  until  the  young  people  in  the 
Seventies  brought  this  to  the  front. 

JW:    How  did  women  get  their  sex  education  in  those  days? 

JBO:   From  home.   I'll  put  it  £this  way]:   That's  where  I  got  mine. 
From  my  parents. 
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JW:    They  were  willing  to  talk  about  it? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Did  you  have  to  ask  or  did  they  initiate  the  conversations? 

JBO:   No,  as  I  asked  questions,  they  would  answer  me.   And  then  we 
had  one  of  these  birds-and-bees  conversations  one  day. 

JW:    Even  your  father. . .your  stepfather? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Wasn't  that  unusual? 

JBO:   Yes,  it  was.   But  my  mother  thought  that  would  be  the  best 

way:   to  explain  it  from  her  point  of  view  and  from  his  point 
of  view.   And  why  they  would  not  want  me,  as  they  say  now, 
"sleeping  around."   And... it  would  be  to  my  disadvantage. 
Because  unfortunately,  even  now-- not  as  much  now--but  it  was 
always  the  girl  that  would  end  up  with  the  bad  name.   It  was 
never  the  fellow.   When  they  got  the  reputation  of  being  "easy," 
it  was  never  the  fellow  that  was  ostracized.   It  was  always 
the  girl. 

JW:    Were  there  any  women  that  you  were  familiar  with  who  were  some- 
what "fast?" 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    What  did  they  do  to  keep  from  having  children? 

JBO:   I  never  knew  what  they  did.   (Chuckle)  Sometimes  they  did 

Tproduce  a  baby] .   And  at  that  time  it  was  very  much  of  a  dis- 
grace and  a  crime.   And  they  would  just  sort  of  go  away.   And 
they  might  come  back  with  a  child  or  they  might  leave  the 
child  some  place  else.   I  never  did  know  what  happened  to  them. 

JW:    What  about  abortions? 

JBO:   That  you  didn't  hear  about  too  much.   We  knew  that  it  could 
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be  done,  yes. 

JW:    When  did  you  leave  home  for  the  first  time? 

JBO:   When  I  got  married. 

JW:    So  you  went  from  father's  house  to  husband's  house. 

JBO:   I  went  to  "being  Augustine's  daughter  to  Randolph's  wife.   And 
then  to  Randy's  mother.  (Chuckle) 

JW:    How  old  were  you  at  that  time? 

JBO:   Twenty-five. 

JW:    Did  you  go  to  college  in  the  intervening  period? 

JBO:   I  went  to  City  College. 

JW:    For  four  years? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Did  you  get  a  degree? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    In  Library  Science? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    At  any  time  in  college  did  you  consider  leaving  the  Bay  Area 

or  otherwise  changing  your  plans  for  your  life?  Were  you  intro- 
duced to  ideas  that  were,  made  you  re-think...? 

JBO:   I  would  liked  to  have  had  my  own  apartment.   I  thought  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  done  that.   But  the  only  way  I  could  have 
done  that  is  if  I  went  to  school  outside  of  the  city.   And 
at  one  time,  before  I  went  to. . .My  mother  did  want  to  send  me 
South  to  the  ]_BlackJ  schools,  but  I  just  couldn' t .  .  .  1 'm  sorry 
now  I  didn't  go  because  that  would  have  been  an  education. 
This  is  what  she  wanted  for  me. 

She  wanted  me  to  see  the  South,  and  to  meet  people  in  the 
South  and  to  see,  you  know,  how  they  lived  and  how  much  progress 
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...and  how  much  money  they  had.   I  think  maybe  I  was  supposed 
to  be  looking  for  a  well-to-do  husband  down  there.   (Chuckle) 
Because  that's  where  the  money  was.   We  all  knew  that.   We 
knew  that  was  where  the  money  was,  was  in  the  South.   Because 
the  people  in  the  South,  I  mean,  the  ones  that  stayed,  they 
had  money.   We  were  always  very  aware  of  that.   But  I  just 
couldn't  see  going. . .because  she  wanted  to  give  me  one  of  these 
one-way  tickets,  you  know.   I  said  I  will  go,  if  you  will  give 
me  a  return  j_ticketj  .   And  she  said,  "No,  you'll  be  going  to 
school  and  boarding  there,"  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.   Now, 
I  wish  I  had.   Because  the  first  time  1  was  in  the  South  was 
just  this  year,  since  I  left  there.   I  went  to  Mardi  Gras. 

JW:    Oh,  how  was  that? 

JBO:   Oh,  fantastic.   It  was  exactly  the  way  I  had  always  heard 

about  it.   But,  see,  I  didn't  know  the  South  as  she  knew  it, 
or  as  it  would  have  been  then.   Because  now  it's  so  many  places 
and  things  that  you  couldn't  do  then  that  you  can  do  now. 
Because  so  many  stores  like  she  mentioned  to  me,  like  D.  H. 
Holmes... I'm  sure  at  one  time  they  had  "Colored  Only"  eating 
facilities  and  all  of  that.   Because  when  my  husband  went  to 
Tuskegee,  it  was  that  way.   Because  he  brought  back  a  sign 
he  said  was  over  a  water  fountain,  and  it  said  "For  Colored 
Only."  Which  was  quite  an  experience  for  him,  coming  from 
California. 

JW:    Was  twenty-five  considered  late  for  marriage? 

JBO:   Yes,  it  was.   I  was  about  the  last  in  my  group  to  get  married. 

JW:    Why  was  that? 
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JBO:   I  don't  know.   I  was  never  in  any  hurry  to  get  married. 

JW:    Well,  "being  a  very  attractive  and  popular  young  lady,  you 
must  have  had  the  opportunity  quite  frequently. 

JBO:   Yes,  I  did.   Yes,  I  did.   But  I  was  never  in  a... I  was  never 
in  any  "big.  .  ."because  I  realized  when  I  got  married...!  anti- 
cipated just  "being  married  once.   So  I  wanted  to  "be  fairly 
certain.   Because  you  never  know  that  until  you  live  with  a 
person  either.   (Chuckle)   We  have  "been  married  thirty-six 
years  now.   And  I  have  friends  who  have  "been  married  thirty- 
six  years--"but  four  or  five  times.   But  I  was  never... No,  it 
wasn't  that  I  didf^t    lack  the  opportunities  to  get  married 
before  I  did,  "but... I  really  don't  know  why  I  didn't. 

JW:    Do  you  think  that  "being  so  comforta"ble  at  home  had  anything 
to  do  with  it? 

JBO:   I'm  sure  it  did. 

JW;    How  did  your  parents  feel  about  you  getting  married?  Were 
they  saying. . . 

JBO:   "Will  you  leave?"  (Chuckle)  No,  they  weren't.   No,  they  weren't. 

JW:    They  weren't  at  all  worried  when  you  started  getting  23  and  24? 

JBO:   No,  even  though  all  of  my  friends  around  me  were  getting  married 
and  having  children.   I  think  it  was  because  I  wanted  children. 
Because  I  had  always  thought  I  would  have  five  children;  I 
always  wanted  a  big  family.   Then  I  was  married  seven  years 
before  I  had  one.   I  was  getting  very  discouraged. 

JW:    So  there  was  no. . . 

JBO:   No  pressure  to  leave.   No. 

JW:    Was  there  any  rift  when  you  did  finally  leave? 

JBO:   No. 
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JW:    Because... Do  you  think  if  you  had  married  and  moved  away 
from  the  Bay  Area,  would  they  have  felt  differently?   In 
other  words,  they  may  not  have  felt  that  they  were  losing 
you  as  completely  as  if  you  had  gone  somewhere  else. 

JBO:   No,  no.   It  probably  might  have  been  different. 

JW:    Going  back  again  once  more  because  of  this  being  a  somewhat 

unique  area  in  this  respect:   Were  there  ever  moments  in  your 
pre... when  you  were  still  in  your  parents'  home  that  you  ever 
felt  that  "Gosh,  if  I  hadn't  been  Black,  I  would  have  had  these 
opportunities,  or  I  would  have  been  able  to  do  this?"   Did  you 
ever  feel  what  we  now  call  "racism"  or  "prejudice"  as  a  real 
barrier,  something  that  was  going  to  change  your  life  in  a 
way  you  didn't  want? 

JBO:  ^Long  pausej   I  think  at  one  time  I  thought  about  I  would  like 
to  be  on  the  stage.   And  I  realized  then  that  you'd  have  to 
be  White,  to  make  any  progress.   You  know,  you  could  just  see 
that. 

JW:    But  just  as  you  said  you  felt  no  particular  disadvantage  in 
being  female,  did  you  feel  it  a  disadvantage  being  Black?  I 
mean,  did  it  bother  you,  or  did  it  anger  you  or  were  you  ashamed 
in  any  way? 

JBO:   No,  I  wasn't.   I  tell  you,  I  was  an  awful  dull  person.   (Chuckle) 
No,  I  guess  it  was  because  I  was  never  raised  to  think  Black 
wasn't... you  know,  was  bad.   I  knew,  we  had  friends  that  "passed" 
on  their  jobs.   And  I  knew  that  if  I  was  fair-skinned,  you  know, 
there  were  jobs  in  offices  and  things  that  I  would  have  no  pro- 
blem getting.   I  knew  that.   Sometimes  thinking  about  jobs  I 
might  have  wished  I  was  my  mother's  color--fair.   But  aside 
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from  that,  no.   It  was  the  economics  of  color  that  was  upset- 
ting.  Because  you  had  friends  that  you  knew  were  "passing" 
where  they  worked.   And  they  were  making  more  money  because 
of  that. 

JW:    How  did  you  meet  your  husband? 

JBO:   He  came  here  to  college. 

JW:    From? 

JBO:   Bakersfield. 

JW:    And  do  you  remember  the  particular  occasion  when  you  first 
met  him? 

JBO:   Yes.   Right  down  there  at  Galileo ^ High  SchoolJ  .   Because  City 
College  was  spread  around.   Part  was  on  Powell  and  part  was 
down  at  Galileo.   And  I  saw  him.   He  had  a  hat  on.   (Chuckle) 
Nobody  up  hens  wore  hats,  that  I  knew.   Outside  of  old  people 
like  my  father. (Chuckle)   And  he  always  wore  a  hat,  and  that's 
what  attracted--that • s  what  caught  my  eye.   And  then  somebody 
told  me  there  was  a  new  fellow  here  inthe  city  from  Bakersfield. 
But  I  never  knew  anybody. . .All  I  knew  about  Bakersfield  was 
that  it  was  hot,  and  I  had  never  met  anyone  from  Baiersfield. 
And,  as  I  say,  he  always  had  a  hat  on. 

JW:    How  long  after  you  met  him  did  you  get  married? 

JBO:   Oh,  a  long  time.   We  were  engaged  for  a  year.   We  were  engaged 

in  '41  and  got  married  in  '42.   We  might  have  still  been  engaged 
if  the  War  hadn't  come  along.   (Laughter)   Because  we  got 
married  in  January  18,  '42  and  he  went... we  got  married  like 
on  last  Sunday  and  that  Saturday  he  left  for  Tuskegee. 

JW:    Oh,  he  told  me  he  went  there  for  airline  training  for  air  pilot. 
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What  was  it  for? 

JBO:   Air  Force. 

JW:    Was  that  the  only  place  they  were  training  Black  pilots? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    How  did  you  feel  about  him  having  to  go  to  the  Deep  South? 

JBO:   I  was  kind  of  worried  about  him  because  he  had  a  very  short 
temper,  and  I  didn't  know  how  he  would  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  situations  he  would  be  going  into.   So  I  was  a  little 
concerned  about  that. . .Because  I  think  he  said  at  one  time, 
so  that  they  didn't  mix  the  races,  I  think  he  and  another 
cadet  had  a  whole  train  to  themselves.   Isn't  that  ridiculous? 

And  in  the  shows I  guess  it  was  a  Colored  show--he  said  that 

the  lighter  people  sat  downstairs  and  the  darker  ones  sat 
upstairs.   And  that  seemed  so  strange.   I  don't  know  why  it 
seemed  strange  because  out  here  the  light  West  Indians  were 
with  the  light  West  Indians,  the  dark  West  Indians  were  with 
the  dark  West  Indians--the  light  Creoles  were  with  the  light 
Creoles,  the  dark  Creoles... We  discriminated  ourselves.   We 
discriminated  a  great  deal  among  ourselves.   Like  we  always 
get  angry  when  someone  would  call  us  "nigger."   And  yet,  that's 
one  of  our  favorite  expressions  in  speaking  to  one  another. 
(Chuckle). . .END  TAPE 
BEGIN  TAPE  2:3:2 

JW:    It  seems  that  almost  anybody  who  back  East  were  called  "mulatto" 
were  also  called  "Creole"  out  here. 

JBO:   No,  Creoles  were  originally  out  of  New  Orl--Louisiana.   But 
the  'mulatto,"  that  is  the  half  and  half. 

JW:    But  is  there  a  distinction  between  Creoles  and  other  Blacks? 
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JBO:   Yes,  they  seem  to  stick  together. 

JW:    So  there  are  sort  of  three  sub-groups s   the  West  Indians, 
the  Creoles,  and  then  the  American  non-French. 

JBO:   Yes.   They  are.   Because  I  "belong  to  an  auxiliary  called  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  at  St.  Peter  Claver.   The  bulk  of  them  are 
Creoles  and  out  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.   And  the  home  office 
is  in  New  Orleans. 

JW:    What  was  it  that  impressed  you  about  Mr.  Osborne? 

JBO:   I  guess  because  I  had  never  met  anybody--!  really  don't  know-- 
When  I  think  back,  I  really  don't  know  what  it  was.   I  had 
never  met  anyone  exactly  like  him  and  yet... I've  thought  about 
that  a  lot.'  (Chuckle)   And  I've  tried  to  figure  out ..  .Because 
he  wasn't--! 've  always  liked  tall  men,  and  he  was  among  the 
shorter  men.   One  time  I  went  with  a  fellow  that  was  seven 
feet  tall.   Another  was  six-six.   And  he  was  among  the  shorter 
men  that  I  went  with.   I  don't  know  what  happened.   I  really 
don't.'   But  I  remember  that  his  mother  told  me  that  the  first 
time  he  came  home,  he  went  down  and  picked  out  my  engagement 
ring.   And  he  had  just  met  me.   He  will  not  go  along  with  this 
now.   But  when  she  met  me,  she  said,  "Oh,  you're  the  one." 
Because  he  came  up  here  primarily  to  forget  a  girl  in  Bakersfield. 
She  had  a  boy's  name;  her  name  was  Billie.   His  parents  sent 
him  up  here  to  forget  her.   And  I  was  the  only  brown-skinned 
girl  he  went  with.   So  they  were  very  surprised  when  he  met 
me.   (Chuckle)   And  his  best  friend  was  very  surprised  when 
he  met  me,  because  he  had  never — the  girl  he  went  with,  she 
was  Italian  or  Italian  and  Negro  or  something.   And  she  was 
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very,  oh,  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl.   And  she  was,  of 
course,  very  fair.   And  when  his  best  friend  met  me,  his 
mouth  just  fell  open.   I  couldn't  figure  out  what  was  wrong 
with  him.   After  he  got  to  know  me,  he  said,  "You'll  never 
know  what  a  surprise  it  was  when  you  walked  in  because  you 
were  brown-skinned."   And  he  /^the  friend)  said  he/^the  husband] 
just  didn't--that  just  wasn't  the  type  of  girl  that  he  ever 
went  around  with.   I  said,  "Well,  it  takes  all  kinds." 

J¥:    Your  husband's  family  background  was  what? 

JBO:   His  grandfather  had  a  ranch  up  in  the  Tehachapi  Mountains. 

And  his  father  worked  in  a  department  store.   And  his  mother 
worked  there.   His  grandfather's  house  was  here,  and  their 
house  was  here  j   about  a  half -block  ayiSiyj   .   So  it  was  a  very 
close  relationship. 

JW:    And  they  are  "pioneer"  Calif ornian  background? 

JBO:   Yes.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  grandfather  laid  out  the  street 
system  for  the  city  of  Bakersfield.   His  grandfather's  house 
is  in  Kern  Pioneer  Park  in  Bakersfield.   It's  the  only  Black 
home  in  the  Park.   It  has  as  much  furniture  and  things  as  we 
could  resurrect  exactly  the  way  it  was  when  they  were  living. 

JW:    What  was  the  reaction  of  your  parents  and  friends  to  your 
fiance? 

JBO:   Most  of  them  liked  him.   My  mother  liked  him... and  they  called 
him  "country,"  you  know.   (Chuckle)   But  aside  from  that,  yes, 
everyone  liked  him.   Because  he  has  a  very  outgoing  personality. 
As  I  told  you,  I  never  learned  to  talk  a  great  deal  until  my 
son  was  born.   Because  I've  always  been  one  of  those  quiet 
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little  ladies  and  girlfriends,  and  was  always  in  the  "back- 
ground.  My  husband  is  very  outgoing,  you  know,  center-stage 
all  the  time. 

Most  of  the  fellows  I  went  with... I  guess  I'm  attracted 
to  outgoing  people,  because  that's  not  my  forte.   And  rascals 
and  rogues,  people  that  live  exciting  lives,  the  night  people: 
I  like  people  like  that.  They  talk  to  me--I  guess  because... 
and  I  enjoy  listening  to  people.   I'm  a  very  good  listener. 
If  people  ask  me  what  would  you  say  is  the  outstanding  thing 
about  you,  all  I  can  say  is  I'm  a  very  good  listener,  and  people 
do  talk  to  me  and  confide  in  me.   Because  sometimes  I  find  it 
that... after  they  feel  good,  I  feel  exhausted.   Some  people 
say,  well,  you're  almost  like  a  therapist  because  you're  taking 
all  of  this  in.   I  can  feel  if  someone  comes  into  a  room,  I 
can  feel  if  they  are  upset.   I  get  vibrations  very  quickly... 
good  and  bad.   But  I  enjoy  talking  to  people.   I  think  that's 
what  I  liked  about  library  work  because  you  get  to  meet  people 
and  talk  to  them  and  listen  to  them. 

JW:    How  were  decisions  made,  the  important  decisions  made,  in  your 
marriage--like  when  you  were  going  to  buy  a  car,  or  when  you 
were  going  to  move? 

JBO:   He  decided  most  of  the  time. 

JW:    Were  you  trained  to  accept  that  as  a  woman,  as  a  wife's  proper 
role?   Or  do  you  think  it's  just  part  of  your  personality? 

JBO:   I  was  trained  to  think  that  was  part  of  the  wife's  role.   But 
you  learn  to  speak  up.   And  I  noticed  my  mother  was  never  that 
docile.   (Chuckle)   So  as  my  friends  will  tell  you,  I'm  very 
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quiet  and  very  easy-going,  to  a  point.  I'm  also  very  out- 
spoken. And  if  you  ask  me  an  opinion,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth.   My  son  is  exactly  the  same  way. 

JW:    Do  you  feel  that  you  are  a  liberated  woman?  Did  you  need  to 
be  liberated,  or  were  you  always  liberated? 

JBO:   (Chuckle)   No,  I  never  felt  the  need  to  be  liberated.   I  always 
felt  I  was--I  could  do  pretty  much  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

JW:    Why  was  it  seven  years  before  you  had  a  child?  You  only  had 
one  son? 

JBO:  It  was  his  fault.  It  was  a  physical  condition.  Because  I  had 
gone  from  pillar  to  post,  you  know.  As  you  know,  the  male  ego 
is  very  strong  and  they  never  think  it's  them.   (Chuckle) 

JW:    When  you  found  out  you  were  pregnant... I  don't  know  what  the 
attitudes  were  about  pregnancy  in. . . 

JBO:   We  were  ecstatic'  So  were  all  my  friends  and  my  family.   Because 
they  knew  how  long  we  had  been  trying  and  how  much  I  wanted 
children,  we  wanted  children. 

JW:    So  in  terms  of  being,  physically  getting  bigger  and  so  forth, 
did  you  feel  you  had  to  hide  in  the  house? 

JBO:   No,  I  loved  it.   I  had  pictures  taken.   (Laughter)   I  loved 
every  moment  of  it. 

JW:    When  was  this  that  your  son  was  born? 

JBO:   19^9"   I  was  lucky  because  I  wasn't  that  ill.   That  was  another 
thing.   I  was  working  at  the  time.   I  was  working  stock  down 
at  Joseph  Magnin's.   And  when  I  told  them  I  was  pregnant, 
they  just  moved  me  from  one  part  of  the  stock  to  a  lighter  part, 
because  they  didn't  want  me  to  get  sick  and  sue  them,  I  guess. 
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I  would  "be  late  almost  every  morning  from  that  morning  sick- 
ness.  But  pretty  soon  that  went  away  too. 

JW:  Did  you  have  any  particular  feelings  during  this  seven-year 
period  about  how  you  were  going  to  raise  your  children  when 
you  had  them? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes,  you  always  think  you're  going  to  be  the  perfect  parent... 
never  raise  your  voice. 

JW:    It  sounds  as  if  you  were  going  to  raise  your  children  pretty 
much  as  you  had  been  raised. 

JBO:   Yes.   Because  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  never  had  to  sneak 
and  do  anything.   Not  even  to... I  know  one  fellow  I  was  going 
with.   And  all  my  mother's  friends  told  her  they  thought  it 
was  so  wrong  for  her  letting  me.   He  drank.   !_  knew  he  drank. 
My  mother  knew  he  drank.   Everybody  knew  he  dramk.   But  he 
never  drank  around  me.   And  he  was  never  drunk  around  me.   He 
had  me  way  up  here  on  some  pedestal,  oh-h-h,  next  to  a  saint. 
(Chuckle)   And  that  was  one  person  particularly. . .her  (mother's) 
friends  would  call  and  tell  her  that  they  didn't  think  that 
I  should  go  out  with  him. 

JW:    The  nerve  of  people.' 

JBO:   Can  you  believe  that.' 

JW:    They're  going  to  call  her  and  tell  her  what  they  think  you 
ought  to  do? 

JBO:   Yes.   If  it's  okay  with  her. . .And  they  knew  how  strict  she 

was... And  he  was  so  nice  and  so  charming.   I  see  him,   I  still 
see  him.   And  he's  turned  into  a  perfect  father  and  really, 
really  all  around  neat  guy.   He  never  tried  to  make  as  many 
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passes  at  me  as  these  good  little  boys  that  I  grew  up  with. 
(Chuckle)  Those  little  goodie  ones,  you  know,  from  the  so- 
called  very  nice,  nice  families.   Those  are  the  ones  you 
were  fighting  off.   It  wasn't  the  ones  from  the  children  of 
prostitutes  or  the  hustlers  or  people  like  that  because  they 
always  thought  you  were  so  very  special,  you  know.   It's  those 
ones  you  grew  up  with.   (Chuckle) 

JW:   How  did  you  get  into  library  work? 

JBO:   Oh,  I  went  down  to  Civil  Service  and  looked  on  the  board  and 
there  was  a  position. 

JW:    You  graduated  from  college  in  what,  about  1939? 

JBO:   Back  in  the  dark  ages,  yes.   (Chuckle)  My  husband  never  wanted 
me  to  work,  though.   It  really  is  weird  because. . .When  I  would 
stay  home,  he  would  do  more  work  around  the  house.   But  if  I'd 
go  to  work,  then  he  won't  want  to  do  anything.   You  see.  West 
Indians  have  kind  of  weird  systems  in  their  little  minds.   But, 
you  know,  I  didn't  have  any  children.   And  I  wasn't  working 
at  the  beauty  shop  anymore.   So  I  was  strolling  through  the 
City  Hall  one  day,  and  I  looked  and  there  it  was.  I  went  over 
and  I  got  the  job. 

JW:    Were  you  the  first  Black  to  take  that  job? 

JBO:   Right. 

JlTf:    There  was  no  particular  attention  paid  to  this  fact? 

JBO:   Oh,  I  was  like  a  curiosity. 

JW:    But  there  was  no  opposition  to  your  taking  the  job? 

JBO:   No. 

JW:    Because  around  the  same  time  I  know  that  Audley  Cole  i the 
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first  Black  hired  "by  the  MUNlJ  and  various  people  were  having 
real  battles. 

JBO:   Right.   Right. They  really  gave  him  a  very  bad  time  on  the 

streetcars.   It  was.  .  .  ooofh.'   He  had  to  have  a  lot  of  intestinal 
fortitude.   You  see,  the  things  I  was  doing  were  sort  of  low- 
key.   It  really  wasn't  that  much  attention  paid  to  it,  except 
in  the  Main  Library.   I  think  every  library  in  the  city,  all 
the  branches  knew  I  was  there,  becausejit  was  like  word  of  mouth, 
you  know:   "There's  a  little  Colored  girl  down  here."   (Chuckle) 
And  I  was  quite  a  curiosity,  I  guess,  for  a  while.   The  head 
librarian  came  around  and  met  me. 

JW:    Did  you  advance,  you  think  at  the  rate  you  should  have? 

JBO:   Yes.   Because  I  was  in  what  they  call  the  Book  Renewal  Depart- 
ment.  And  I  was  head  of  the  department.   I  came  in  as  "under," 
I've  forgotten  what  they  call  it  now.   Because  all  of  the 
titles  are  so  different. . .But  a  couple  of  steps  higher  than 
maybe  a  student  working  there.   And  then  I  just  moved  on  and 
on;   eventually  I  was  head  of  the  department. 

■JW:    What  was  your  relationship  like  with  your  co-workers? 

JBO:   Fantastic.   Really  great.   We  got  to  be... I  have  friends  that 
I  met  at  that  time  from  the  library.   Still  have  them.   And 
they  would  pronounce  my  name  correctly,  which  is  "Ji-nay. " 
And  whenever  I  pick  up  the  phone  and  somebody  says  "Hello, 
Johyne,"  I  know  it's  a  White  person.   (Chuckle)   Because  my 
husband  will  say  "John" ... "This  is  my  wife,  John,"  or  "Johnnie." 
But  whenever  I  hear  "Johnyne,"  I  know  it's  someone  I've  worked 
with.   Because,  oh,  they  thought  it  was  so  pretty  and  so  dif- 
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ferent  and  so  unusual.   So  they  always  say  that.   Now  that  I 
am  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
and  that's  the  way  they  pronounce  my  name  too.   But  it's 
usually,  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  time... 

JW:    Is  that  the  way  you'd  prefer  to  have  it  pronounced? 

JBO:   I'd  love  to  have  it  pronounced  like  that,  but  it  usually  ends 
up  "Johnnie. " 

J¥:    How  is  it  spelled  then? 

JBO:   J-o-h-y-n-e.   And  I  tell  you  why  it's  spelled  like  that. 

Because  when  I  went  to  Golden  Gate  School,  there  were  so  many 
"boy  Johnnie '  s.  .  .1  went...  All  through  school  I  was  known  as 
Heloise.   That  was  my  middle  name.   Because  there  were  so  many 
boy  Johnnie's  the  teacher  said,  "Can't  we  call  her..."  My 
mother  said,  "Okay,  call  her  Heloise. "  So  I  was  called,  "Hello, 
Hell,"  you  know.  (Chuckle)   Or  "Hel-Lois."   But  most  of  the 
time  it  was  Heloise.   And  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Shorey,  she  used 
to  come  out  of  Los  Angeles,  Miss  Loretta  Butler,  she  used  to 
put  on  what  they  call  Kiddie  Reviews.   And  she  didn't  like  my 
name  being  spelled  J-o-h-n-n-i-e  either.   So  she  said,  "Let's 
try  J-o-h-y-n-e."  My  mother  said  that  sounded  pretty  to  her. 
So-o-o.   And  she  wanted  to  make  me  a  star.   She  wanted  me  to 
let  my  mother  sign... I  guess  adopt  me,  really.   She  was  going 
to  train  me. 

JW:    This  was  Mrs.  Loretta  Butler? 

JBO:   Yes.   "Miss."   She  was   a  maiden  lady.   She  was  Mrs.  Shorey's 
cousin.   I  was  scared  to  death  of  that  woman.   Terrified.   All 
the  kids  were.   Because,  you  know,  you  didn't  fool  around. 
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When  she  said,  "You're  going  to  learn  this  step  today,"... 
and  she  had  boys  and  girls.   We  were  finished  products  when 
that  show  went  on.   But,  oh,  she  was  a  strict  one.   But  that's 
what  she  wanted.   She  wanted  my  mother  to  sign  a  "release," 
I  guess  you  would  call  it.   And  she  was  going  to  take  me. . . 
she  never  did  say  how  long.   But  she  said,  "I  can  make  a  star 
out  of  her.'"   (Chuckle)   She  would  have,  because  I  would  have 
been  too  terrified  to  do  anything  wrong. 

JW:    Do  you  think  any  of  the  popular  stereotypes  of  librarians  are 
true? 

JBO:   Some  of  them  were  at  that  time. 

JW:    You  know,  as  being  extremely  conservative. 

JBO:   At  that  time. 

JW:    Both  in  their  professional  and  political  life,  and  somewhat 
disciplinarian  and  authoritarian...? 

JBO:   And  still  living  at  home  with  momma.   An  awful  lot  of  them  did. 
Because  there  was  one  girl. . .Girl?. . .She  must  have  been  35 
(Chuckle),  and  she  was  still  living  at  home  with  her  parents. 
And  I  had  always  thought  of  other  races... I  thought  our  parents... 
I  have  noticed,  at  least  at  that  time,  that  the  Black  parents 
were  much  more  strict  on  their  children  than  other  races  were. 
And  I  figured  that  all  of  these  Caucasiaji  and  Italian  girls 
would  have  their  own  apartments,  you  know,  swinging.   This  girl..o 
she  had  to  be  35- • -she  was  still  wearing  her  hair  the  way  she 
wore  it  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  which  was  parted  in  the 
middle,  a  dip  here  [on  the  sides  of  her  head^ »  a  dip  here  and 
a  pug  back  here.   She  wore  nothing  but  pink  and  blue  because 
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"that's  what  mommie  and  daddy  liked  on  her."   And  I  just  could 
not  believe. . .and  when  I  left,  she  was  still  there.   And  she 
was  still  living  with  mommie  and  daddy,  and  she  was  still  a 
maiden  lady.   I  mean  "maiden."   I  don't  mean  batchelor-girl. 
She  was  a  maiden  lady. 

Now  there  were  a  couple  that  were  married  there.   But 
they  didn't  have  children.   There  was  one  Italian  girl--her 
nickname  was  "Kewpie"--I  can't  remember  her  real  name.   But 
she  was  from  at  that  time  what  was  a  typical  Italian  family 
where  everybody  stayed  at  home  until  they  got  married.   All 
of  her  brothers  £and)  sisters  had  married.   Poor  Kewpie  was 
still  home.   She  was  still  home.   She  was  still  home  with 
momma  and  daddy.   And  her  chances  of  getting  out  of  that  house 
were  pretty  slim.   She  worked  there  [at   the  library].   And  they 
all  wore  these  little  smocks--looked  like  you  were  pregnant. 
(Chuckle)   Very  conservative. 

The  ones  that  smoked,  they  were  considered,  you  know, 
very  daring.   You  didn't  discuss  politics.   Whatever  the  policy 
of  the  library  was,  whatever  the  political  voting--the  way  the 
library  went,  which  was  your  job  and  your  livelihood,  that's 
the  way  you  went.   That  I  was  very  much  aware  of  there.   But 
they  were  very  straight-laced  and  very  old-fashioned. 

JW:   When  I  was  coming  up,  people  basically  looked  at  librarians 
as  sort  of, . . 

JBO:   Dull. 

JW:    Yes.   People  didn't  enjoy  going  to  libraries. 

JBO:   No,  because  they  were  just  so  m-m-m-m.   But  the  librarians 
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that  were  in  charge  of  the... like  where  all  the  stacks,  not 
the  stacks,  information --they  were  very  outgoing  ladies, 
both  of  them  were... very  helpful.   Actually,  I  don't  think 
they  really  ever  understood  me.   Because  I  was  coming  to  work, 
you  know,  dressed  out  of  Joseph  Magnin's  and  I.  Magnin's,  you 
know,  and  wearing  all  of  these  latest  style  shoes  and  jewelry. 

Finally,  one  day  it  dawned  on  me... the  head  librarian 
came  in  and  she  said  she  was  going  to... someone  had  brought 
her  a  Coke  and  she  wondered  if  anyone  would  like  it.   At  that 
time,  you  know,  you  could  have  Cokes  made  with  different 
flavors.   And  it  was  still  closed  up  and  everything.   And  I 
said,  "What  kind  is  it?"   And  she  says,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
I  said,  "Is  it  lemon  or  cherry  or  just  a  plain  Coke?"   She  said, 
"Well,  your  Highness,  I  guess  it's  just  a  plain  Coke."   I  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  want  it,  then."   (Chuckle)   She  looked  at  me 
and  she  said,  "Okay,  your  Highness."   After  that,  she  would 
always  say,  "And  how  are  you  today,  your  Highness?"   Somebody 
said,  "Oh,  you  talk  to  her  like  that?"   And  I  said,  "Why  should 
I  take  it  if  I  don't  want  it?" 

I  was  a  real  sensation  because  the  first  Valentine's  Day 
that  came  along  that  I  was  there,  I  sent  Valentines  to  every- 
body in  our  office  and  I  sent  one  to  the  head  of  the  library, 
Mr.  Robert  Ray.   And,  oh,  they  thought  it  was  so  cute,  you  know. 
I  sent  them  Valentine  cards--to  the  people  in  the  office.   And 
I  bought  Valentine  candy.   You  know,  Valentine  candy,  all  the 
holidays.. In  my  family  they  always  made  big  to-do 's  over  all 
holidays.   I  had  brought  down  Valentine  candy,  you  know,  and 
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napkins  and  everything.   And  I  heard... I  got  a  call  on  the 
phone  aind  they  said,  "Mr.  Ray  wants  to  see  you."   I  said,  . 
"He  does?  For  what?"   You  know,  evil--nigger.   (Chuckle) 
I  said,  "What  does  he  want  to  see  ine  for?"   And  so  they  said, 
"I  don't  know."  I  said,  "Well,  I  know  I.  haven't  done  anything," 
so  I  hung  up  the  phone.   So  about  five  minutes  after  that, 
the  librarian  came  fluttering  in  there  and  here  was  Mr.  Ray. 
He  said  that  he  wanted  to  meet  the  young  lady  that  sent  him 
the  Valentine.   He  said,  "I  have  not  received  a  Valentine" 
since  he  was  a  young  man,  and  he  was  about  seventy.  (Chuckle) 
And  he  thought  that  was  so  nice  of  me,  you  know.   Oh,  talking 
about  STAR.'   (Chuckle)   And  everytime  that  he  would  pass  through 
there,  he  would  always  stop  ...because  my  office  was  like... 
you  could  look  into  it,  but  I  was  in  another  office.   Once  in 
a  while  you  could  see  me  sitting  in  there,  working  in  there. 
And  so  he  would  always  stop  by  and  see  me.   So  I  was  quite  a 
sensation. 

JW:    How  long  have  you  been  retired  from  there? 

JBO:   Oh,  for  a  long  time.   You  know  why  I  quit?   To  take  a  trip 

(Chuckle)  I  quit  to  take  a  trip,  to  go  East.   They  just  could 
not  believe  that,  that  I  was  going  to  give  up  this  job  to  take 
a  trip. 

<JW:   What  was  so  special  about  this  trip? 

JBO:   Nothing.   I  had  just  never  been  to  Chicago  to  see  my  grandmother. 
And  the  opportunity .. .a  girlfriend  of  mine  in  Los  Angeles... 
she  wanted  to  go  because  she  had  relatives  in  Chicago  and  New 
York.   And  so  I  quit. 
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JW:    Did  you  like  it  back  East? 

JBO:   It  was  like  no  place  I'd  ever  been  before.   I  was  fascinated.' 
New  York  was  exactly  the  way  I  thought  it  would  be.   Exciting, 
and  all  the  lights,  and  all  these  hustlers  and  people  approaching 
you  and  propositioning  you.   Oh,  I  was  intrigued.'   (Chuckle) 
And  Chicago  seemed  so  dirty.   They  told  me  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  oil  or  something  that  they  used  because  they  were  sand- 
blasting buildings  or  something. 

JW;    When  was  this? 

JBO:   During  the  War,  '45,  '46.   /_]yiuch  older  than  you  arej   Because 
everything  on  the  train  was  rationed.   And,  of  course,  at  that 
time,  all  the  help  was  Colored.   So,  consequently,  my  girlfriend 
and  I,  we  would  go  and  have  this  little  snack,  you  know,  and 
starve  along  with  the  rest  of  the  people.   (Chuckle)   Then  we'd 
go  back  later  and  have  all  this  meat  and  butter- -everything 
that  was  on  ration.   Pretty  soon,  people  got  the  idea  that  if 
they  went  into  the  dining  room  at  the  same  time  we  did,  they 
would  get  better  service.   So  there  were  a  couple  of  girls, 
they  would  sit  and  wait  until  we  went  in. 

Oh,  and  I  smoked.   My  girlfriend  smokes  like  a  chimney: 
"You  just  can't  sit.. "--you  know.   They  had  the  cocktail  lounge 
— "You  just  can't  sit  at  the  bar  and  not  smoke."   So  I  said, 
"Why?"   She  said,  "Well,  just  try  it."   I  said,  "I  don't  like 
that."   I  said,  "I  don't  like  to  smoke."   And  I  really  didn't 
start  drinking  until  after  I  was  married.   Because  there  was 
never  any  desire,  and  I  never  had  to  prove  anything  to  anybody. 
So  I  said,  "What  are  Kools  like?"   She  said,  "Oh-h-h. "   I  said. 
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"Okay,  you  get  me  a  package  of  Kools."   I  said,  "That  I  will 
try."   And  I'd  light  it,  and  cough,  and  sit  there  and  hold  it. 
Then  I  said,  "This  is  nothing  but  a  waste  of  time."   She  said, 
"No,  it  gives  you  a  sophisticated  look."   (Chuckle)   So  that 
was  the  extent  of  my  smoking.   But  I  enjoyed  it. 

JW:    You  quit  the  library  work  after  you  got  married? 

JBO:   No,  I  was  married  when  I  was  working  there. 

JW:    How  long  did  you  work  there  altogether? 

JBO:   I  think  I  worked  there  maybe  about  four  years. 

JW:    Not  very  long. 

JBO:   No. 

JW:    Did  you  take  any  employment  after  that? 

JBO:   I  could  have  gone  back  to  the  library.   But  why  didn't  I? 

I've  forgotten  why  I  didn't  go  back.   See,  because  that  was 
around  ' k? ,    and  Randy  was. . .because  I  was  working... I  worked 
at  Joe  Magnin's  twice  because  I  quit  there  for  some  reason. 
I  forgot  why  I  quit  there,  and  then  I  went  back  there  and 
worked.   I  was  working  there  when  I  got  pregnant.   That  was 
in  '^9-   After  he  was  born,  I  stayed  home  until  he  became  so 
attached  to  me,  he  didn't  want  me  to  walk  from  this  room  to 
the  other  without  him  walking  with  me.   Then  I  put  him  in 
nursery  school.   And  I  came  over  here  to  the  mortuary--rather 
where  we  were  before.   Then  when  he  went  over  to  St.  Dominick's 
regular  school.   Then  I  spent  most  of  my  time  over  there.   I 
was  one  of  those  mothers  that  was  always  available. 

JW:    Since  we  are  coming  close  to  the  end  of  two  hours,  believe  it 
or  not,  I  wanted  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  those  War  years 
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in  the  sense  of  the  impact  of  all  of  these  40,000  people 
coming  in. . . 

JBO:   (Laughter) 

JW:    I  should  say  the  Black  people,  of  course.   There  were  probably 
more  Tother  racial  groupsj  from  other  areas. 

JBO:   Right.   But  it  was  the  Blacks  that  made  the  impact. 

JW:    What  was  your  response  to  them?  When  were  you  aware  of  them 
being. . . ? 

JBO:   When  I  started  seeing  them  on  the  streetcars  in  their. .. those 
wartime. . .people  worked  at  Mare  Island  and  not  factories... 

JW:    Shipyards? 

JBO:   Shipyards.   That's  when  I  became  aware  of  them.  And  I'd  see 

them  downtown.   I'd  see  these  ladies  in  their  shipyard  clothes 
putting  down  cash  for  mink  coats. 

JW:    (Laughter) 

JBO:   That's  when  I  became  very  aware.   And  I  just  couldn't  believe... 
I  mean,  the  money  they  had.*   And  the  way  they  were  spending 
it.   I  was  thinking,  you  know,  'I  hope  they  are  saving  some 
of  this  money. '   And  the  fact  that  all  of  a  sudden  you  saw  all 
of  these  brown  and  black  faces  all  around  you.   And  they. . . 
they  were  just  fantastic.   Because  they  just  took  over  the  city. 
They  really  did.   You  couldn't  turn  any  place.   And  it  got  to 
be  like  a,  you  know. ..a  hat,  those  hardhats. . . you  know,  like 
a  hat  of  honor.   Sometimes  you'd  see  the  men  fully  dressed  in 
suits,  and  they'd  have  on  their  shipyard  hats.   They'd  be  all 
dressed  up,  but  they'd  wear  that  hat.   And  they  had  money, 
money,  money.   In  the  beauty  shop,  you  know,  they'd  come  in 
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and  you'd  see  the,  because  my  mother  still  had  the  beauty 
shop. 

JW:    What  was  the  name  of  the  "beauty  shop? 

JBO:   Arnise's  Beauty  Shop. 

JW:    Arnisa? 

JBO:   A-r-n-e-i-c-e. 

JW :    Okay . 

JBO:   I  often  asked  her  why  didn't  she  give  me  that  name  because 

that's  pretty.   And  she  said  she  didn't  particularly  like  it. 
But  that  was  her  middle  name.   Augustine  Arneice.   That  was 
her  name,  is  her  name.   Then  you'd  see  them  shopping.   I'll 
tell  you  what  they  did  do  in  this  area:   The  stores  started 
stocking  black-eyed  peas,  okra,  that  Louisiane  coffee  with  all 
of  that  chicory,  hog... 

JW:    Maws? 

JBO:   More  pigtails,  more  pork,  cornbread,  cornmeal  by  the  sack, 
chicken  and  ribs.   It  changed  the  entire  shopping  in  this 
particular  area.   Because  before,  you  could  buy  things  like 
fresh  chicken  and  stuff  in  Chinatown  because  they  had  it  all 
the  time.   And  most  of  the  Chinese  markets,  of  course,  they 
carried  a  lot  of  pork  because  they  eat  so  much  of  it.   But 
molasses ,.. .and  what  else?   Oh,  and  greens.   Lots  and  lots  of 
collard  greens.   All  of  these  things  you  could  always  get  in 
Chinatown.   But  you  saw  the  stores,  supermarkets,  all  of  them 
around  here.   Because  the  people  would  say  that's  what  they 
wanted.   And  yams.   And  they  were  there  with  their  hardhats 
and  their  money.   And  that's  what  they  fstorekeepersj  put  in. 
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JW:    But  they  had  a  different  dialect  and  different  religious 
expression  I  assume? 

JBO:   Yes.   They  did. 

JW:    How  did  the  other  people  who  were  here  respond  to  them? 

JBO:   Well,  after  you  got  used  to  the  accents,  you  know,  you  responded 
to  them  as  you  would  anyone  else.   And  the  Baptist  church... 
they  Just  sprung  up... a  lot  of  these  little  store-fronts  and 
Holiness  and  Pentecostal  churches... A  lot  of  them  "belonged 
to  those.   There  weren't  that  many  |_herej  at  that  time.   Many, 
many  were  Baptists,  because  there  have  always  been  a  lot  of 
Baptist  churches. 

JW:    Did  you  feel  in  any  way  threatened  by  these  people?   Or  did 
your  friends? 

JBO:   No.   Because  first,  they  just  said  they  wished  they  had  the 
money  they  had.   (Chuckle)   They  wished  they  worked  in  the 
shipyards  like  they  were.   And  I  think  that  sometimes,  you 
know,  you  were  jealous,  because  they  just  had... their  finances 
were... It  was  mindboggling  for  the  amount  of  time  they  had  been 
here.   They  were  buying  Cadillacs.   Which,  of  course,  even  then 
that  was  a  status  car.   And  they  were  buying  them  with  cash, 
which  was  blowing  the  sales  people's  minds  downtown.   They 
didn't  want  to  go  through  all  of  this  business  of  writing  a 
check  and  everything.   But,  of  course,  there  were  always  the 
very  conservative  ones  that  were  buying  homes.   And  I  think... 
they  built  the  housing  units...!  saw  in  the  paper  this  morning 

that   they  took  the  last  of  the  Hunter's  Point... they  called 
them  "barracks,"  that  they  built  out  there  for  the  workers. 
Came  down  yesterday.   And  I  think  they  built  it  out  there 
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because  it  was  a  lot  of  empty  space  out  there.   And 
the  weather  was  warmer.   And  that  was  one  thing  they  l_the 
immigrantsj  couldn't  stand  in  the  City.   They  were  so  cold 
here  and  they  weren't  accustomed  to  that.   ...END  TAPE 
BEGIN  TAPE  3: 3:1   (SECOND  SESSION  -  September  28) 

JW:    Referring  back  to  the  people  who  came  in  during  the  Second 

World  War... why  didn't  you  or  did  you  or  any  of  your  friends 
work  in  the  shipyards. .. since  the  money  was  so  good? 

JBO:   I  don't  know  why  I  didn't.   I  guess  it  never  occurred  to  me. 
I  was  working  with  my  mother  at  the  beauty  shop.   No,  some 
of  my  friends  did  work  in  the  shipyards. 

JW:    They  did? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Some  of  the  native  Calif ornians? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Did  you  find  it  easy  to  make  friends  with  the  people  from  the 
South? 

JBO:   /Pausej  Yes,  because  the  only  place  I  would  see  them  usually 
was  at  the  beauty  shop.   Or,  you  know,  if  you  were  downtown 
shopping,  they  were  very  friendly,  very  friendly  people, 
extremely  friendly. 

JW:    Did  your  mother's  business  pick  up  considerably  due  to  the 
influx? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes.   Yes,  a  great  deal. 

JW:    So  that  meant  she  was  able  to  hire  more  people? 

JBO:   Well,  the  operators  paid  her  rent  in  the  booths.   So  they  were 
like  independent  operators.   They  just  used  the  shop. 
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JW:    Did  she  also  get  some  competition  from  people  starting  other 
shops?  : 

JBO:   Oh,  yes.   People  working  in  their  homes.  Yes,  that  was  always 
present,  though.   But  more  so  after  there  were  so  many  new- 
comers. 

JW:    But  she  didn't  suffer  financially  from  the  newcomers  compe- 
tition? 

JBO:   No. 

JW:    What  kind  of  relationship  did  Negroes  have  with  the  police 
in  the  '20's  and  '30's?  Were  they  singled  out  in  any  way 
for  special  treatment? 

JBO:   I  wasn't  aware  of  anything  like  that.   Because  there  weren't 
that  many,  you  know.   Now  don't  forget,  there  weren't  that 
many  until  in  the  '40's...I  don't  know.   Now  whether  the  Negro 
men  were  bothered  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

JW:    No  one  ever  said  anything  to  you  about  any  particular  incidents 
of  being  picked  up  for  no  particular  reason?  You  never  heard 
anything  about  beatings  down  at  the  police  station  or  anything 
like  that? 

JBO:   No  more  than  you  heard  about  with  all  races,  not  only  Negroes 
would  be. . .Filipinos  or  Orientals. 

JW:    What  about  the  churches?  You  were  raised  in  the  Catholic  church? 

JBO:   No,  I  was  raised  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

JW:    Bethel? 

JBO:   Bethel  A.M.E. 

JW:    At  some  point  in  your  life,  though,  you  converted  to  Catholicism? 

JBO:   It  was  after  my  son  was  born.   And  we  met  this  priest.   My  hus- 
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band  had  always  been  interested  in  Catholicism  although  he 
was  raised  Baptist.   V.'e  met  this  priest,  or  rather  he  met 
the  priest  first,  and  he  became  interested. 

JW:    What  priest  was  this? 

JBO:   Father  Newport.   He's  passed  now.   He  was  in  Oakland  at  Sacred 
Heart . 

JW:    So  how  did  you  go  about  it?  What  made  you  decide  to  change? 

JBC:   Well,  I  thought:   The  family  that  prays  together,  stays 

together.   And  I  was  pleased  that  my  husband  would  attend  church 
more  often  because  he  didn't  in  the  past.   He  would  go  spas- 
modically.  But  I  thought  if  we  were  all  in  one  church,  that 
it  might  make  a  difference. 

JW:    So  which  church  did  you  initially  join? 

JBO:   We  were  baptized  in  Sacred  Heart  in  Oakland,  because  that's 
where  Father  Newport  was. 

JW:    Where  is  that? 

JBO:   On  4oth  and  Grove. 

JW:   Was  that  a  predominantly  Black  church? 

JBO:   No.   There  are  quite  a  few  Blacks i  who /  live  around  there. 
Well,  I  guess  now  you  could  say  it  is. 

JW:    But  when  you  were  going,  it  wasn't? 

JBO:   I  didn't  attend  the  church.   I  just  was  baptized  over  there 
and  then  I  went  to... I  attended  church  with  my  cousin  at 
St.   Michael's  on  Broad  Street.   But  the  closest  church  that 
we  attended  would  be  St.  Edward's  up  there  where  we  lived. 
And  that's  up  in  Laurel  Village.   And  there  weren't  that  many 
Blacks  up  there. 
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JW:    They  had  a  Black  church,  a  Catholic  Mission  or  something. 
Did  you  ever  join  or  affiliate  with  them? 

JBO:   St.  Benedict  the  Moor.   Yes,  because  St.  Peter  Clayborne, 
which  is  a  Black  Catholic  organization. . .because  when  they 
were  founded,  the  Blacks  could  not  join  like  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.   So  they  established  their  own  in  New  Orleans,  and 
it  was  named  after  Peter  Clayborne  because  he  was  in  Portugal, 
I  believe.   And  as  the  slaves  from  Africa  were  brought  into 
Portugal,  he  saw  how  they  were  treated,  and  he  would... he 
came  from  a  very  wealthy  family. ..and  he  would  try  to  go  down 
and  see  that  they  received  medical  care  and  look  out  after 
them.   So  that  was  why  the  organization  was  named  after  him. 
Of  course,  St.  Benedict   the  Moor,  as  the  name  implies,  he  was 
a  Black,  and  that's  why  the  mission  was  named  after  him.   When 
it  was  founded,  at  that  time  that  was  the  only  church  in  San 
Francisco  that  Black  Catholics  attended. 

JW:    Why  did  the  Black  Catholics  feel  a  need  to  set  up  their  own...? 

JBO:   Because  they  wanted  to  have  their  own  organization,  like  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  I  guess. 

JW:    Rather  than  fighting  to  get  into  the  established  organization? 

JBO:   Apparently  when  they  founded  that,  they  just  didn't  fight  at 
that  time.   As  I  said,  it  was  founded  in  New  Orleans,  but  the 
roots  were  out  of  Portugal,  because  that's  where  the  name  of 
the  founder  was. 

JW:    About  what  year  are  we  talking  about  that  you  switched  to  the 
Catholic  Church? 

JBO:   Let's  see.   That  would  be  about... he  was  born  in  19^9. ••! 
guess  it  was  about  '49  or  '50. 
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JW:    Did  you  find  it  at  all  difficult  to  adjust  to  Catholic  rituals 
or  Catholic  ways? 

JBO:   No,  because  most  of  my  friends  were  Catholic.   And  everyone 
sort  of  assumed  that  if  you  were  from  Louisiana,  you  were 
going  to  "be  Catholic  anyway.   My  mother,  she  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  Catholic  religion  because  she  attended  Catholic 
church  when  she  was  growing  up  also. 

JW:    Did  your  mother  join  the  same  church  that  you  joined? 

JBO:   No,  she  remained  with  Bethel. 

JW:    What  would  you  think  generally  that  the  churches  or  religion 
contribute  to  people?  Do  you  think  that  the  influence  of  the 
church  or  ministers  on  the  community. . .   is  what? 

JBO:   I  think  it  gives  them  a  sense  of  belonging  to  something,  and 
a  sense  of  security. 

JW:    Do  you  also  think  it  encouraged  people  to  be  docile  and  to 
accept  things  that  they  normally  would  protest? 

JBO:   I  think  it  did  in  the  past,  but  I  don't  think  it  does  nowadays. 
I  think  the  young  people,  they  don't  accept  anything  except 
what  they  really  want  to  do.   And  there  are  many  older  people 
that  have  adopted  this  same  attitude. 

JW:    Would  you  consider  yourself  a  "religious"  person? 

JBO:   Not  overly  religious. 

JW:    You  attend  church  regularly,  pray  regularly,  contribute  regularly? 

JBO:   Yes.   You  know  some  people  that  attend  church  daily,  and  they 

are  very,  very. .. devout ,  I  would  say  much  more  than  I  am.  There 
are  certain  times  of  the  year. . .You  know  about  novenas?  That's 
the  nine  days.  I  do  those  sometimes  if  I'm  leaning  on  Him  very 
hard  for  something  special.  (Chuckle)   And,  of  course,  that's 
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not  the  right  attitude  either.   You're  supposed  to  have 
enough  confidence.   But  sometimes,  you  know,  you  need  a 
little  extra.   Some  of  my  friends  think  that  I'm  very  religious 
because  I  do... there  are  times  when  I  will  go  to  mass  every 
single  morning.   But  I  don't  do  it  year  'round  as  some  people 
I  know  do. 

JW:  Do  you  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  it's  given  down 
by  the  clergy,  or  do  you  sometimes  disagree  with  papal  pro- 
clamations? 

JBO:   Oh,  no.   I  think  there  are  some  things  I  disagree  with-- 

especially  about  the  priests  not  being  able  to  marry  because 
I  think  it  would  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  people's 
problems  if  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.   Of  course, 
they  get  all  of  the  intimate  details  but  it's  not  like  you 
actually  being  involved.   But  that's  changed  a  great  deal, 
because  the  priests  are  so  much  more  in  the  world  now  and, 
you  know,  they  are  protesting  and  demonstrating  just  as  the 
lay  people  are.   So  I  think  that  has  made  a  big  difference  in 
some  of  the  doctrines. 

JW:    Have  you  noticed  any  particular  difference  between  the  Black 
ministry  and  the  predominantly  White  Catholic  ministry  in 
San  Francisco. .. in  the  way  they  appeal  to  people,  or  in  their 
lifestyles? 

JBO:   Yes,  their  lifestyles  are  a  little  different.   But  I  think 
it's  just  because  of  the  way  the  church  is  set  up.   Because 
at  one  time  all  of  the  priests  were  supposed  to  take  a  vow 
of  poverty--and  the  Sisters  were.   And  you  weren't  supposed 
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to  have  anything  except  when  you  got  to  "be  way  up  like  the 
bishops  and  the  cardinals  and  those  people.   And  I  think  it 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  individuals  of  the  church.   I 
think  some  people  like  and  require  or  feel  they  need  more 
worldly  things.   So  that  depends  on  their  parishioners  too. 
Because  some  churches  like  to  have  their  minister  to  be  very 
outstanding,  and  to  have  a  new  car  every  year.   I  mean  they 
expect  it.   They  are  willing  to  work  to  see  that  he  gets  these 
things  in  the  Protestant  church. 

JW:    One  criticism  that  has  been  made  of  Black  churches,  particularly 
by  younger  people,  is  that  they  really  don't  contribute  any- 
thing.  They  live  off  the  community  but  they  really  don't  put 
much  in  to  the  community. 

JBO:   Yes,  I  hear  that  quite  often.   And  again  I  think  it  is — it 

depends  on  the  minister  himself.   Because  there  are  some  mini- 
sters that  you  could  go  to,  or  one  in  particular  I  know  that 
you  could  go  to,  and  if  it  was  anything  he  could  do,  he  would 
help  you.   He  doesn't  have  a  large...!  can't  say  his  church 
is  very  large.   But  it's  not  the  smallest  church,  and  he  seems 
to  have  the  confidence  of  all  of  the  people  that  know  him,  not 
only  the  people  that  belong  to  his  church  but  the  people  in 
the  community. 

JW:    One  final  question...!  guess  I'm  re-asking  the  same  question. 

Back  in  the  time  that  you  were  younger,  in  the  '20's  and  '30's, 
do  you  think  the  church  really  encouraged  people  to  be  socially 
conscious  of  the  people  who  were  less  fortunate?   Or  was  it 
just  a  social  club? 
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JBO:   Well,  I  can  remember  that  always  at  Thanksgiving  and  Easter 
and  Christmas,  there  were  always  collections  for  what  they 
call  "baskets  for  the  needy. " 

iJW:    But  people  are  hungry  all  year  'round. 

JBO:   I  know.   That's  why  it  seems  rather  ironic  and  it  crosses  my 
mind  sometimes  when  we're... with  the  sorority,  we  give  these 
baskets. .. "boxes. "  We  call  them  "boxes, "-- they  are  no  longer 
"baskets."   They're  "boxes,"  you  know. ..at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.   But  I  think  there  must  be  something,  some  group 
that  looks  out  after  people  all  year  long.   At  least  that  was 
my  understanding.   That's  the  way  I  felt  about  it.   I  felt 
there  had  to  be  somebody  that  was  able  to  help  them. .. someone 
in  the  church... and  you're  always  making  donations  for  the 
needy.   You  do  that  all  year.   I  presume  that  there  was  where 
they  must  come  to  get  help. 

<JW:    But  you  would  not  say  that  the  churches  were  the  prime  force 
for  making  people  challenge  their  social  situation  and  to 
encourage  militancy? 

JBO:   No,  I  don't  think  they  did  at  that  time.   No. 

JW:    You  were  a  member  of  the  NAACP? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    And  what  other  organizations  would  you  say  in  your  earlier 
life  were  important  to  you? 

JBO:   Well,  that's  what  I  was  most  conscious  of,  and  I  belonged  to 

a  couple  of  social  clubs.   I  belonged  to  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center,  and  the  YWCA. 

JW:    The  one  over  in  Japan  Town? 
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JBO:   It  wasn't  there  then.   I  belonged  to  the  main  one  dovm  at 
620  Sutter. 

JW:    Did  the  NAACP  have  campaigns  to  change  local  conditions? 

JBO:   Yes,  they  did. 

JW:    Before  the   Second  War  War? 

JBO:   Yes.   They  were  always  trying  to  get  more  things  and  more  sup- 
port for  the... well,  the  only  center  we  had  was  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Community  Center.   So  they  were  always  trying  to 
get  donations  to  help  to  keep  that  going.   And  the  NAACP. . . 
because  all  of  their  meetings  were  always  held  there.   I  guess 
they  worked  hand-in-hand  because  they  were  both  trying  to  help 
each  other,  to  raise  money  and  to  have  a  place  for  the  young 
people  to  go. 

JW:    What  about  in  the  political  and  legal  arena?   I  have  read  that 
the  NAACP  was  active  in  national  issues  like  Scottsboro  Boys 
[rape  case]  and  this,  that  and  the  other.   But  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  much  information  on  things  that  they  changed  in 
San  Francisco. 

JBO:   Locally?   I'm  trying  to  think  of  who  you  should  talk  to.   Did 
you  ask  my  mother  that? 

JW;    No,  not  yet. 

JBO:   You  ask  her  because  unfortunately,  some  of  the  people  who 

were  very  active  have  passed... in  San  Francisco  particularly. 
Ask  her,  because  she  might  remember.   I  belonged,  but  I  can't 
truthfully  say  that  I  was  that  active.   I  would  attend  meetings 
rather  spasmodically. 

JW:    Did  you  join  any  of  the  "Native  Daughters"  or  equivalent  clubs? 
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JBO;   No,  I'm  not  a  native  daughter.   You  have  to  be  born  in  Cali- 
fornia to  be  a  native  daughter.   But  I  belong  to  different 
organizations  where  there  are  people  who  were  born  here, 
like  Sybil. 

JW:    Do  you  remember  anything  about  Marcus  Garvey? 

JBO:   No.   I  just  heard  that  he  wanted  to  take  people  back  to  Africa. 
He  built  a  boat. 

JW:    Yes.   They  bought  three  rather  decrepit  ships. 

JBO:   Yes  and  tried  to  make  the  trip. 

JVi:        Yes,  basically  for  trade  more  than  travel.   Can  you  recall  any 
people  that  we  would  now  call  "celebrities"  that  you  have  met? 

JBO:   Walter  White. 

JW:    What  was  your  impression  of  him? 

JBO:   I  found  him  to  be  a  very  interesting,  exciting  person.   One 
thing  I  liked  about  him,  the  first  thing  he  said  to  me  ^asj 
how  pretty  I  was.  Tsmilel   So  he  immediately  made  a  hit  with 
me.'   But  he  was  a  very  good  speaker,  and  he  had  put  his  life 
in  jeopardy  so  many  times  for  his  beliefs  in  the  organization. 
And  I  admired  him  for  that. 

JW:    You  met  him  here  in  San  Francisco  during  the  '30's? 

JBO:   Yes,  I  guess  it  would  have  to  be.   Whatever  it  was  he  was  out 
here  for... it  was  a  big  something  the  NAACP  was  putting  on. 
It  was  always  so  difficult  to  get... we  are  so  far  out  here 
from  everything,  apparently,  iX^J    the  West.   Whenever  they 
could  snare  anyone  of  his  prominence,  well,  it  was  a  big 
event  for  the  whole  East  Bay.   Because  he  stayed  so  busy  either 
ducking  and  dodging  those  White  folks  he  was  fooling  for  passing 
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down  there  in  the  South,  or  just  trying  to  survive  and  keep 
the  NAAGP  going. 

JW:    What  about  musicians  or  celebrities  of  that  field?  Movie 
stars? 

JBO:  Oh,  there  was  a  man  named  George  Dewey  Washington.  He  traveled 
from  coast  to  coast.  He  was  a  personal  friend.  And  Henry  Star 
who  was  a  local  star  here  in  San  Francisco. 

JW:    Henry  Star? 

JBO:   Yes,  he  was  the  first  Black  performer  on  radio.   He  had  his 

own  fifteen  minute  program.   He  advertised  for  one  of  the  auto- 
mobile companies  on  Van  Ness  LAvenueJ .   And  he  was  well-known 
for  radio.   And  then  he  was  in  different  clubs  around  in 
San  Francisco  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  time.   But  he  was 
born  in  Oakland.   And  that  was  his  true  name,  Star.   Very  good- 
looking,  handsome  man.   The  ladies  loved  him.   All  the  ladies 
loved  him... all  races.   (Chuckle) 

JW:    What  happened  to  him? 

JBO:   He  remained  in  show  business.   He  remained  on  the  radio  for 
many  years,  which  was  most  unusual.   Because  there  weren't 
that  many  Blacks  on  the  radio,  even  though  it  was  just  local. 
I  think  he  traveled.   I  know  his  niece,  and  she  could  tell  you 
better  than  I  could.   But  then  he  went  into... he  was  always 
working  in  some  club  or  other.   Then  age  and  people's  different 
tastes  in  entertainment  changed.   He  passed,  oh,  it's  been 
quite  a  while  ago  now. 

JW:  Your  parents  were  fairly  remarkable.  Did  you  have  any  problems 
at  all  adjusting  to  your  secOl^(J  father,  your  stepfather? 
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JBO:   No,  because  the  only  other  person  that  was  ever  around  me 
was  my  uncle.   No. 

JW:    Your  mother  married  for  the  second  time  when  you  were  about 
nine? 

JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    And  you  were  happy  to  have  this?  Sometimes  people. . . 

JBO:   Yes,  I  know.   He  was  very  smart.   Because  most  of  the  time 

when  they  would  go  out,  unless  it  was  definitely  an  adult  date, 
you  see,  I  was  always  right  there.   I  knew  he  would  be  strict 
because  I  could  tell  from  the  way  he  talked.   But  that  didn't 
bother  me  because  my  mother  was  very  strict.   So  it  just  meant 
that  I  would  have  a  father  just  like  all  the  rest  of  my  friends 
had  a  father  in  the  house.   And,  as  I  said,  he  was  native,  and 
everybody  knew  him  in  the  groups  of  people  that  we  lived  with, 
that  we  traveled  with  and  socialized  with.   So  it  wasn't  like 
he  was  a  stranger  coming  into  the  community  because  he  had  been 
here  before  we  were. 

JW:    Did  things  change  significantly  as  you  can  remember  now  that 
your  mother  didn't  have  to  try  to  carry  the  whole  load  by 
herself? 

JBO:   Financially?  Well,  there  wasn't  ever  that  much  of  a. ..you  see, 
I  was  never  aware,  until  I  grew  older,  how  much  of  a  financial 
problem  she  was  going  through.   You  see,  at  that  time,  every- 
body was  |_strugglingj  --no  one  was  really  that  affluent. 
Everybody  was  restricted  but  you  didn't  call  them  restrictions 
because  that's  the  way  everybody  was  living  at  that  time.   No, 
finances  improved,  of  course,  because  he  had  a  good  job.   And 
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then  my  mother  enjoyed  her  "business  in  her  shop  so  she  con- 
tinued doing  what  she  was  doing. 

JW:    But  it  was  rather  unusual,  I  think,  for  her  to  have  a  business 
of  her  own. 

JBO:   Well,  she's  a  very  unusual  woman.'   She's  very  determined  and 
very  independent.   And  that  was  the  type  of  work... well,  she 
had  done  that  in  Louisiana  and  she  didn't  feel  that  she  had 
the  educational  background  to  go  into  any  other  type  £"of  work") . 
Because  she  didn't  want  to  take  the  time  off  to  go  to  school, 
because  she  had  to  support  me.   Yes,  it  was  unusual.   Yes,  it 
was. 

J¥:    Have  you  had  any  opportunity  to  travel  outside  of  California, 
before  you  were  married? 

JBO:   Oh,  I  think  we  went  to  Tijuana  and  that  was  about... I've  never 
been  a  person  that  liked  to  go  places  by  myself,  and  I  could 
have  traveled  more  if  I  didn't  mind  traveling  alone.   So  that 
was  about  the  extent  of  it. 

J¥:   Have  you  traveled  abroad  since? 

JBO:   We've  been  to  Europe,  and  we've  been  to  the  Caribbean,  and 
back  to  Mexico. 

JW:    Are  there  places  that  you  haven't  seen  that  you  would  like  to 
see? 

JBO:   I  would  like  to  see. .. Switzerland,  because  seeing  pictures  of 
it,  it  seems  so  beautiful  and  so  very  clean.   And  I  always 
thought  I'd  like  to  see  Portugal.   But  they  seem  to  be  having 
so  many  problems.   It  sounds  a  little  aangerous.   Brazil  is 
another  place  that  I  would  like  to  see.   Outside  of  that,  I 
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guess  if  I  had  the  time,  I  would  like  to  make  a  trip  around 
the  world.   I  would  like  to  go  to  the  Orient.   I  would  like 
to  see  Japan  and  China.   And  I  think  it's  high  time  I  traveled 
around  the  United  States,  because  I  haven't  been  to  that  many 
states  right  here. 

JW:    What  about  Africa? 

JBO:   I  would  like  to  see  Africa,  because  I  have  had  friends  that 
lived  there.   One  friend  was  in  the  nursing  service  over  in 
Africa  many,  many  years  ago.   And  she's  always  said  what  a 
fascinating  place  it  is.   I  would  like  to  see  it. 

JW:    How  do  you  think  generally  Afro-America,  if  you  want  to  call 

it  that  for  the  time  being,  well,  let's  say  Black  San  Francisco 
--what  are  the  major  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
30  years?. . .Besides  increased  opportunity? 

JBO:   That's  what  I  was  going  to  say.   I  guess  you  see  us  every- 
where now.   Now  that  you  are  conscious  of  it,  when  you  go 
places,  you  look  to  see  if  there  are  any  Blacks  employed,  even 
if  it's  only  that  one  sitting  at  the  front  door.   (Chuckle) 
But  before  that,  it  did  not  seem  strange  if  you  did  not  see 
them  because... as  I  say,  they  just  didn't...!  guess  they  were 
just  content  with  the  jobs  that  they  did  have. 

It  took  the  people  from  the  South  to  give  us  the  shove 
and  the  push.   Because  they  were  accustomed  to  obstacles  and 
to  having  to  speak  up  and  to  pressure  people,  and  to  fight 
for  things. . .much  more,  I  think,  than  we  were.   Because  there 
was  always  prejudice  here.   It  wasn't  that  it  wasn't.   But  it 
was  very  subtle,  and  the  people  that  lived  here  knew  the 
places  to  go.   And  it  was  always  the  fair-skinned  could  always 
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go  everywhere. 

JWs    What  about  the  situation  of  unemployment  and  crime  and  some 
of  the  other  things  that  get  a  lot  of  press  coverage  now?. . . 
In  evaluating  where  we  are  now  and  where  we  were  then? 

JBO:   It  didn't  get  the  press  coverage. 

JWi    But  it  was  here. 

JBO:   It  was  here,  but  not,  of  course,  in  the... It  was  just  in  one... 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  over  around  Post .. .because  there 
have  always  been... At  that  time,  that  was  all  Black  where  the 
Japanese  are  now.   All  around  there,  it  was  all  Black.   And 
that's  where  our  little  clubs  were,  and  where  the  hustlers 
and  the  pimps  and  the  dealers  --that's  where  they  hung  out. 
It  was  all  in  one  area.   Then  again,  it  was  another  section 
in  North  Beach,  because  there  were  always  a  few  Blacks  that 
lived  down  there.   I  presume  the  crime  was  still  there  but  I 
guess  what  they  did,  they  were  just  paying  off  more.   Because 
it  wasn't  that  many.   Everybody  knew  who  to  pay,  and  they  paid. 
Then  ever  so  often  they  would  be  raided,  and  it  would  make 
the  papers,  and  then  it  would  die  down  again.   Always  before 
political  campaigns.   It  was  sort  of  an  automatic  thing... 
"Glean  up  the  city."   And  they'd  come  out  and  raid  or  arrest 
somebody.   They'd  probably  be  in  jail  overnight.   Sometimes 
I  don't  think  they  even  stayed  overnight.   The  next  day  they'd 
be  right  back  in  business. 

JW:    What  do  you  think  of  the  young  kids  coming  up  today.  Black  kids? 

JBO:   They  are  not  aware  of  how  many  opportunities,  how  easy  it  is 
for  them  to  walk  into  jobs,  because  this  is  the  way  it's 
always  been  since  they  were  born.   And  all  do  not  have  the 
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necessary  push  and  desire  to  stay  on  a  job.   They  seem  to 
change  jobs  very  rapidly.   And  some  don't  seem  to  have  the 
obligation  to  produce  a  day's  work  for  the  amount  of  money 
they  get  paid.   And  it  doesn't  seem  to  bother  them.   That's 
what  worries  me.   They  don't  seem  to  have  a  strong  sense  of 
obligation. 

JW:    What  do  you  think  is  the  failure  in  that  case? 

JBO:   I  don't  know  whether  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  things  have 
just  been  handed  to  them,  from  their  parents  on.  But  some  of 
them  it's  just  their  lifestyle.   They've  never  known  anything 
else.   Or  whether  it's  the  ones  that  have  difficulties  in 
their  backgrounds. .. they  haven't  had  enough  guidance  from 
their  parents.   Sometimes  they  have  all  the  guidance  in  the 
world  from  their  parents,  but  their  peers  have  much  more 
influence  on  the  way  they  feel  and  on  their  outlook. 

I  think  there  are  some  children,  they  just  don't  think 
they  are  ever  supposed  to  work... young  people. . .Because  they 
have  been  born  into  situations  where  their  parents  for  gene- 
rations before  them  have  been  on  welfare.   I  think  they  think 
that's  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be.   All  that  are  in  that 
situation,  born  in  that  set-up  do  not  stay  in  it.   There  are 
always  those  that  make  the  break.   But  there's  an  awful  lot 
of  them  that  can't  just  see  beyond  someone  taking  care  of 
them.   And  I  think  that's  unfortunate  because  they  never  get 
....they  never  have  a  sense  of  their  own  independence.   They 
don't  seem  to. . .maybe  fulfill  all  the  things  that  they  could 
do.     . . .END  TAPE 
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BEGIN  TAPE  30:2 

/^Response  to  question  "Is  life  what  you  make  it?^ 
JBO:   You  mean  can  you  create  exactly  the  kind  of  life  you  want? 
JW:   Not  exactly,  but  that  if  you  want  success,  it's  yours,  in 

America  today? 
JBO:   With  lots  of  hard  work  and  etcetera,  etcetera,  and  knowing 

the  right  people,  and  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 

time? 
JW:    That  would  be  luck. 
JBO:   Yes.   I  think  luck  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.   But  it 

helps  to  know  people.   There's  no  doubt  about  it. 
JW:    Is  there  anything  in  your  life  you  would  change  if  you  had  to 

live  the  first,  let's  say... 
JBO:   Twenty  years  again? 
JW:    Yes. 
JBO:   Yes,  I  would  go  to  school  in  the  South.   I  would  like  to  see 

...I'm  sorry  I  missed  that  opportunity  because  it  was  such  a 

completely  different  world  from  what  I  grew  up  in. 
JW:    What  do  you  think  the  effect  would  have  been  if  you  had  known, 

let's  say,  if  you  had  gone  to  New  Orleans  and  spent  a  year 

before  you  were  married? 
JBO:   I  might  have... I  think  I  might  have  liked  to  live  there. 
J¥:    Even  in  the  '20's  and  '30's? 
JBO:   Yes.   Because,  you  see,  I'm  not  that  much  of  a  fighter.   I'm 

one  of  those  very  docile  people.   But  I  like  the  closeness... 

sort  of  the  way  the  people,  they  look  out  after  one  ajiother. 

There's  a  very  warm  relationship.   I  don't  know  if  that's 
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because  they  had  to  or  because.  .  .But  I  find  in  so  mainy 
Southern  people  I  have  met  here,  that  they  are  very  strong, 
very  strong  in  family  relationships.   No  matter  who  it  is... 
if  he's  walking  up  and  down  the  walls,  that's  still  part  of 
your  family  and  you  would  look  out  after  them.   And  it 
seems  to  extend  to  the  community.   I  know  it  wasn't  easy, 
because  just  talking  to  people  when  we  were  there  this  year 
about  the  way  it  was  when  they  were  growing  up  and  the  things 
they  had  to  put  up  with. 

JW:    Do  you  think  San  Francisco  contrasted  with  that,  that  people 
were  not  quite  as... the  community  feeling  was  not  quite  as 
strong  or  the  family  feeling? 

JBO:   No,  the  people  I  knew  it  was  strong  in.   But  we  were  not 

always  outwardly  as  demonstrative  as  they  are  in  the  South. 
I  think  you  are  fortunate  if  you  can  show  emotion.   Because 
so  many  people  would  like  to  say  how  they  feel  about  somebody, 
but  you  have  been  raised  [^to  believej  that  that.  .  .Especially 
men.   I  think  men  have  a  very  difficult  time,  because  they 
have...  so  many  have  been  raised  that  you  do  not  embrace  auid 
you  do  not  show  emotions,  and  it  is  not  manly.   I  think  that's 
very  unfortunate  for  men.   Because  European  men  and  all  the 
Mediterannean  people... and  I  think  it's  made  it  very  difficult 
for  the,  I  would  say,  the  men  in  the  North  and  the  men  in  the 
East  Bay  except  the  ones  who  have  strong  Southern  backgrounds 
or  West  Indian  backgrounds — because  they  [_^West  Indians]  are 
very  volatile  and  emotional,  and. . .very  warm. 

JW:    I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  other  question  so  that  when  the  people 
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read  the  transcript  they  can  tie  in  what  you  are  doing  now 
with  what  we've  "been  talking  about.  When  did  you  acquire 
the  mortuary  and  so  forth? 

JBO:   In  1951. 

JW:    So  you  came  from  library  work  to  this,  or  were  you  working 
at  the  library. . . ? 

JBO:   No.   After  I  came  from  library  work,  I  worked  over  at  the 
school--not  as  a  teacher  but  as  a  parent  that  was  always 
available  because  I  wasn't  working. 

JW:    Your  husband  was  doing  what  at  that  time? 

JBO:   We  had  the  mortuary,  and  he  worked  on  the  waterfront. 

JW:    He  was  doing  both  at  the  same  time? 

JBO:   Oh,  yes.   You  have  to.   That's  what  always  seems  so  funny 
when  I  hear  young  people  say  they  are  working  two  jobs  and 
they  are  making  such  a  big  to-do  about  it.   That's  the  only 
way  you  can  make  it.   Because  he  would  work  sometimes  from 
maybe  seven  at  night--some  days  there  were  mornings  when  he 
didn't  get  off  until  seven  in  the  morning--and  then  he  would 
come  here  and  work. 

JW:    Is  this  the  original  place  that  you  bought? 

JBO:   No,  we  were  at  I515  Scott  and  the  Redevelopment  came  and  bought 
the  property.   It  was  right  across  from  the  library.   They 
have  a  medical  center  in  there  now.   And  we  had  an  apartment, 
Mr.  [Unintelligible]  Bryant  was... we  were  Bryant  and  Osborne  at 
that  time. 

JW:    Are  there  any  other  major  events  besides  the  birth  of  your  son 
since  the  Second  World  War  that  would  fill  out  the  picture 
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so  we  will  know...? 
JBO:   No,  I  guess. . . 
JW:    Your  mother  remarried  again? 
JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    When  did  your  stepfather  die? 
JBO:   '71.   He  died  the  same  year  as  my  real  father.   They  both  died 

the  same  year. 
JW:    And  your  mother  remarried  when? 

JBO:   About  a  month  after  I  got  married.   So  that  would  be  19^2. 
JW:    No,  I  mean  the  second  time,  to  Mr.  Nurse. 
JBO:   That's  when  it  was.   19^2. 
JW:    Did  she  marry  him? 
JBO:   Yes. 

JW:    Oh... So  she  divorced  your  stepfather? 
JBO:   Oh,  yes.   Since  he  was  married  to  my  mother,  I  think  he  was 

married  four  times  between  then  and  the  wife  he  was  living 

with  when  he  died.   He  was  a  marrying  man.'  (Chuckle)   No,  he 

was  married  many  times  after  he  divorced  us. 
JW:    Oh,  I  didn't  know. ..that  had  been  left  out.   ...Okay.   Well, 

I  think  I'll  turn  it  off.   Thank  you. 

END  INTERVIEW 


